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KINDERGARTEN TEACHING. 


(Report presented by W. H. Ricnarpson, chairman of the committee, before the State 
Teachers’ Association, Dec. 3i, 1879, and adopted by that body.) 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of Kindergarten 
Teaching, report as follows: 

The great importance of reforming our methods of primary teach- 
ing, demands that every proposed change shall be carefully consid- 
ered, and its value demonstrated, before it is incorporated into our 
system of public education. Here we must be truly conservative. 
We utter but a truism in saying that progress moves not in straight 
lines, but zigzags from one extreme to another; now overreaching 
truth, now descending far below it. The cool, deliberate spectator, 
often perceives that some popular measure is being carried too far, 
but is powerless to stay it, till its reaction returns with great injury to 
the community. Besides, the average American is prone to hobby- 
riding. Now it breaks out in our national game of base-ball, or in 
wrestling matches and walking contests, on the physical side. Within 
the Jast year or two, on the intellectual side, we have witnessed a 
mania for decorative art, porcelain painting, and the like, sweeping 
over the West, monopolizing every thought of fashionable lovers of 
art. The true artist sees good in this, but looks beyond, in hopes of 
ahigher wsthetic growth. This love of novelty, leading to excess, 
shows itself even the sports of our pupils. As teachers, we have wit- 
nessed the introduction, idolization, and burial, for a season, of manias 
for playing marbles and ball, jumping rope, etc., in rapid succession. 
And we all know to what extremes these things can bercarried, if not 
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skillfully managed by an intelligent master, who can understand and 
appreciate the good that may be wrought out of this native love for 
novelty. This same thing crops out in educational matters. Within 
the past five years, we have witnessed the spelling-school mania, the 
phonic mania, and, may we add, the spelling-reform mania, each 
containing a kernel of good, wrapped up in a good many coats— 
the husk and shell of abuse; the advocates of each, judging from 
the amount of their misplaced zeal, would have us believe that 
the whole universe of education gyrates around their idol asa 
center. But it does not, nevertheless, we are skeptical enough to 
say. This is one extreme; the other is found in those advocates of 
the old cramming processes in education, who, so eften deceived, it 
may be, by sham reforms, wtter/y refuse to ‘listen to any measures 
which look toward a change. Now and then, it is true, an extremist 
of this kind becomes converted — yes, really converted, but not 
changed, he is an extremist still; and from stultifying the memory with 
everything, making it a kind of receptacle for all that is passing bee 
fore the mind, — good, bad, and indifferent, — he would exercise it on 
nothing. We must be excused if we do not follow him in the warmth 
of his enthusiasm. The golden mean lies between these extremes, 
and our task has been to try to find that mean; we premise that we 
are no extremists. Our labor has been carried on with great caution 
avoiding the extreme of utter condemnation of the kindergarten on 
the one hand, and that of its unworthy praise, on the other. 

And first as to the spirit and aim of the kindergarten as advocated 
by Froebel and his disciples; the aim is the gradual and systematic 
development of the child as an organism. Here we find no new 
principle, but the kindergarten does furnish us a new application of 
the principle. It endeavors to promote the child’s development by 
using his own little world of ideas as aids. “Starting with the alpha- 
bet of things by combining, arranging, and recombining these ele- 
ments, always working under the law of the free activity of the child, 
and under the higher law of order, sympathy, and proportion, it seeks 
to implant in the child’s mind those foundation ideas which underlie 
all knowledge. As the artist conveys his ideas not by words alone, 
but by the form he presents, so the child builds his thought into tan- 
gible form; and while doing this, under guise of play, he is gaining 
possession of his own powers, and that deftness of hand manipula 
tion, that keen eye perception of form and symmetry, which will 
ultimately fit him for any one of the mechanical arts.” 
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There is also philosophy and educational value in the order in which 
the child is led, step by step, from the concrete to the abstract. The 
jdeas of the child-world are crude and chaotic. To appreciate this, 
we must step down from our high chairs of stern logic and critical 
analysis, into an arena of unclassified ideas. We must go with the 
child into a picture gallery, as it were, decorated at once with the 
master pieces of Raphael and Michael Angelo, alongside the gaudy 
daubs of the common sign painter —all apparently interminably con- 
fused. In this art-gallery of nature there is no regularity in the order 
in which these pictures come before the mind. One sees only the 
works of Raphael; another, only the daubs of the sign painter; all 
perceive differences and similarities. Here, then, is fhe starting point; 
the successful teacher will seize upon the spirit of the work. The 
Kindergartner must lead the child through this art gallery, and by 
familiar conversation and skillful questioning, direct his powers of 
observation in such a way that he will classify the objects of his per- 
ceptions in accordance with the laws of symmetry, harmony, and 
beauty. By using his own powers, the child works out his own de- 
velopment. This, it seems to us, is fundamental to the kindergarten 
idea, and ought to be fundamental to all teaching. By means of that 
most concrete of all objects, the ball, he passes gradually to that 
object, the most nearly abstract, the point, by steps systematic and 
complete, omitting nothing, leaving no gap to be filled up in after 
years of school life. Dealing with things, he first learns their prop- 
erties, afterwards the names of these properties, and thus the abstract 
is constantly bound to the concrete. The kindergarten has also 
another aim, viz., training. This is secured, not as much by restraint 
as by concert actions, which develop the child’s love of order; in other 
words, it aims to curb evil tendencies, and promote the highest good, 
by means which appeal directly to his perceptions and feelings. 

“Tt is also the aim of the various games and plays to give him grace 
of movement, to exercise all the physical powers, and to cultivate in 
the child that social nature which will fit him for life in society. So 
that when the child has completed the three years of kindergarten work 
or play — from four to seven —he will be in possession of the follow- 
ing ideas and powers (if the aim of the kindergarten is secured): 
Form. He shall be able to recognize and know terms for ball, cylin- 
der, cube, oblong, triangles of various kinds, pentagon, hexagon, ete.; 
lines, straight, crooked, curved, slanting, perpendicular, vertical, and 
horizontal; angles, right, acute, obtuse; ideas'of position and direction; 
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colors, primary and secondary; properties of matter, hardness, softness, 
weight, elasticity, size, etc.; number, to count and combine simple 
numbers. Ideas of fractions, to know the relation of the whole to the 
part, the part to the whole, proportion; also, a great amount of mis. 
cellaneous information in regard to animals and plants and the differ. 
ent departments of nature, and the activities of life, given in the form 
of little stories and talks and songs in connection with the building 
of forms of life, beauty, or knowledge. He will also be in possession 
of the following powers: To discriminate likenesses and differences 
between things related (law of connection of contrasts), to have clear 
and definite ideas about his work, and be able to put those ideas into 
language, distinctly enunciated; to be polite and courteous to play- 
mates, and free, respectful, and obedient to his superiors. He will be 
in possession of his physical powers — the highest for that age — with 
eyes to see and hands to do; the good of his nature will be developed 
and strengthened, and the evil, if he has any, will be repressed under 
the warm and genial influence of the kindergarten.” 

These aims constitute the ideal beginning of all true education, 
How are they to succeed? Rousseau, in his Emile, plead for a return 
to nature, and our systems of education have improved wonderfully 
under the impulse which he and other reformers gave to object teach- 
ing. Instead of a return to nature, the kindergarten idea demands 
that we begin with nature. It deals with things first. Froebel, its 
founder, endeavored to form a complete alphabet of things, orderly 
arranged in his twenty gifts. These are the means he proposed; yet 
they are only tools, very necessary, it is true, absolutely essential per: 
haps to complete and finished work, but the kindergartner — the living 
teacher — must use them as such. She must also make the immediate 
objects of the child’s environment, minister to his growth; she must 
appeal to his feelings through language he can understand, in music 
and story, in play and work, that shall engage all his activities. Yea, 
she may reject much of the alphabet of Froebel, in case of individual 
pupils who have acquired this knowledge before entering the kinder. 
garten. Why should she spend time and labor in presenting ideas 
already perceived and understood by children? Otherwise all of us 
ought to be remanded to the kindergarten to learn the alphabet of 
knowledge in its logical sequence, that we may become astute thinkers 
and cogent reasoners. The alphabet of Froebel is certainly complete, 


but is not the only one that can be devised. Each teacher may add} 


to or subtract from his in several non-essential particulars, and yet 
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not destroy its usefulness; just as c,q, and x could be left out of the 
English alphabet without seriously marring the English language. 
From an address by Prof. Deinhardt, to the teachers of Austria, at 
Vienna, last June, it would seem this is now generally conceded. He 
says: “ A portion of Froebel’s schools of work is too advanced for 
kindergartens, and should be reserved for the primary classes of the 
common school.” But here much caution is needed. Let us have a 
model kindergarten, and then adapt its work to our various schools 
according to their varying circumstances. 

The value of the training aimed at, it will be seen, can scarcely be 
over-estimated. It affords the best possible opportunity for cultivat- 
ing the perceptive faculties. These are constantly exercised in com- 
parisons of form, color, and size — the elements of perception. The 
experience of all teachers who have attempted kindergarten work, 
agrees in this. From reports made to the commissioner of education 
in 1874-5, the following extracts are given: “ Development of the 
powers of application and reasoning.” “It promotes a healthy and 
harmonious growth, a habit of attention and aclear perception.” “It 
strengthens the body, exercises the senses, and employs the wakening 
mind.” 

Again we say, the kindergarten gives an excellent preparation for 
work in the higher schools. Madame de Portugall, inspectress of 
infant schools of Geneva, Switzerland, has drawn up a “synoptical 
table showing the connection between the kindergarten and the school 
(which is here exhibited to all who demand a visual perception of that 
relation), from which it will be seen how closely the work of the kin- 
dergarten joins that of the school. Education proper is an evolution, 
and should present an unbroken chain from the nursery through to 
the university. The kindergarten is an important link in that chain. 
It inculeates habits of promptness and accuracy. By keeping the 
child constantly employed it begets habits of industry, while allowing 
freedom for muscular development. It affords works for both hands, 
both eyes, both feet and legs, and thus promotes symmetry of growth 
and grace in movement, and out of this results economy in work 
running off into the industries of life. It affords opportunity for 
cultivating the taste, or aesthetics. From constant work in form and 
color, harmoniously arranged, the child learns to appreciate symmetry 
and beauty. By means of play, children are incited to work for 
themselves, build up what they please, thus they are constantly cre- 
ating new forms by novel arrangements. Thisstimulates the invent- 
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ive faculty — something woefully neglected in most common schools, 
And, finally, it offers the best method for teaching language and 
mathematics. The child sees the need of a term to describe some- 
thing he sees or feels, before he gets thatterm. Thus his language ig 
full of life; it springs out of objects, rather than clothes objects. And 
from the fact that in his passage from the concrete to the abstract, he 
stops at each step in the process, to count back to his starting point, 
when he does reach the realm of symbols these are always happily 
associated with the things they symbolize. 

Admitting its value, we are called on to answer another important 
question — the expediency of introducing kindergarten work into the 
lower grades of the common schools. So far as the success of such 
work is concerned, that has been demonstrated by the thousands of 
kindergartens that have been established by charity and private enter- 
prise in Europe and America — by their establishment in connection 
with the system of public instruction in Austria and Italy, and in St, 
Louis in our own country. In 1873, the first kindargarten was estab- 
lished in St. Louis through the efforts of Miss Blow; so successful 
were her labors that in three years that city had twenty-six such 
schools in connection with its system of public instruction. A word 
as to the work in our own state. A few years ago, Prof. W. N. Hail- 
man began agitating the subject in Milwaukee, organized private kin- 
dergartens in connection with private schools, and by means of lectures 
endeavored to interest people in their behalf. The result, though 
anything but satisfactory to Prof. Hailman, yielding him but little 
pecuniary reward for his arduous labors, gave an impetus to reform in 
primary education in that city. Had the public seconded his efforts, 
Milwaukee would to-day be able to show better results of the attempt 
to introduce kindergarten work into the public schools. Yet some 
good was done. Many of the public school teachers attended lectures 
and visited the kindergartens, with the permission of Mr. MacAlister, 
the President of the School Board of Milwaukee. These teachers be- 
came interested, began the study of Froebel — his methods and his 
philosophy — with a view to adapting the methods of the kindergar- 
ten to the public schools. The Board of Education in 1873 prescribed 
that “kindergarten exercises of the simplest kind, such as are fur- 
nished or suggested by Dr. A. Douai’s ‘ Manual for the Introduction 
of Froebel’s System’ should be introduced and be carried out as far as 
practicable” in the lowest grade, and a kindergarten manual was 
placed in the hands of each primary teacher. But growth has been 
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yery slow. In the truest sense of the word there is no such thing as 
s kindergarten in connection with any of the public schools of the 
city. In the normal school students are taught the theory and 
methods of Froebel, and by means of modelprimary classes they learn 
the use and to some extent the value of his various gifts. The most 
that can be claimed for the Milwaukee schools is that they have made 
a beginning, have seized upon the spirit of the master, and have, as 
far as the public would allow, adapted his system to the primary 
school. And this has been done through the zeal and pecuniary out- 
lay of teachers themselves—the school board has magnanimously 
given its moral support —allowing a place on the programme for 
kindergarten work, but as yet has not had the means, or the desire to 
furnish material for the work. But a good deal of this has been sup- 
plied by means of concerts and fairs in the various wards of the city, 
so that now all of the primary schools are doing some kindergarten 
work. The result of these experiments shows conclusively that the 
kindergarten is adapted to the needs of the child at the age he enters 
school; that the lower schools can be made to perform part of the 
work of the kindergarten in stimulating and training pupils, and that 
this can be done without greatly enhancing the cost of these primary 
schools. 

But as to the state at large. Can a valuable portion of the kinder- 
garten be employed in the rural district schools? Yes, granted ver- 
tain appliances: a teacher infused with the spirit and philosophy of 
Froebel; a recitation or other room in which some freedom might be 
allowed the children without interruption of the other work, and a 
school that does not so crowd the programme that haste is the order, 
and quiet and patience the exception. 

To insure success to kindergartens throughout the state, it is neces- 
sary: 

1. That no teacher graduating from a normal school should have 
failed to make acquaintance with the philosophy and practical work- 
ings of the kindergarten. To this end, an ideal kindergarten, under 
the direction of a teacher, trained for the work, should be established 
in connection with each of the state normal schools, besides which 
lectures should be given to students on Froebel’s philosophy. Thus 
in a few years we should have a host of kindergartners in our gradu- 
ates who will be ready and eager to supply the demand —“ better 
prepared than those now furnished by private kindergarten training 
schools. These are constantly liable to develop in their pupils a 
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superficial one-sidedness, a conceited hostility to all that is beyond, 
which are as efficient in preventing the success of the full Froebe] 
idea, as the same negative qualities on the part of school-teachers.” 

2. The great mass of teachers who drift into the work without 
special training, need to be convinced that the key to a large part of 
success lies in their understanding a child’s nature, and in skill in 
developing his activities rather than in a profound knowledge of many 
branches. Book knowledge alone is not power in the profession of 
teaching. Give us a teacher with two parts native ability to one of 
acquirement, rather than one of one part native sense to two parts of 
accomplishments. 

3. Parents must be awakened to feel as much interest in the train- 
ing of a child as in that of a colt. No district school-house should be 
built without a recitation room attached for special purposes. 

4. Some closer, higher standard of qualification must be established 
for candidacy for school superintendency in order that a local officer 
with worthy ideas of education may be ever present in the several 
communities to leaven the masses with worthy reflections regarding 
what is due to their children. We need a training school for super- 
intendents. 

Having thus briefly sketched the aim of the kindergarien, its value 
in the scheme of public education, and enumerated some of the means 
necessary to its success here, we will say, in conclusion, that the state 
of Wisconsin, it seems to us, is peculiarly fitted to institute this new 
education. She has a state law, permitting children to enter the pub- 
lic schools at four years of age; her public school-teachers, as a class, 
are fully alive to progress; and the high standard her educational pro- 
ducts attained at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876, and later at the 
World's Fair at Paris, shows that she is not behind any of her sister 
states in the methods of her schools. Our people, heterogeneous as 
they are, coming from all parts of the world, are learning to throw 
off the creed of forms and embrace the principles of liberty, and grow 
up to a free, enlightened humanity. Here indeed ought the seeds of 
the new education to be sown. The soil is ready for their germina- 
tion and growth. It would cost only a few hundred dollars to secure 
one thoroughly trained kindergartner for each of the normal schools 
of the state. She could take the place of one of the primary teachers 
now employed, then the cost, as to teaching force, would be simply 
the difference in salaries. The outlay for buildings and material 
would be considerable at first, it is true; but the buildings and appa- 
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ratus would last for years. The cost would be nothing compared to 
the benefits which the schools of the state would reap from such an 
investment. And we hope to see something done in this direction 
this winter. Initiatory steps must be taken soon to improve the 
character of our primary schools, if Wisconsin is to continue to be 
the standard bearer of educational progress in the west. 


cepereeinieensencieeennceeinsinencmiiiseenssicams 


ON THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 


To enable one to express his thoughts clearly, tersely, and forcibly 
is the chief end in the study of grammar. Doubtless the comple- 
ment of this, namely the ability to determine definitely the thought 
expressed in discourse, is scarcely less important, and as all who have 
tested students in the class-room or institute well know, scarcely less 
seldom found. The choice of the proper expression is a matter of 
philology, the dictionary, and judgment. Grammar proper has to do 
with the form and arrangement of words so as to indicate their true 
elation in a sentence. 

In the earlier stages of the intellectual development of a people, 
these relations are indicated by a multiplicity of form changes called 
inflections or declensions, just as at the same stage the import of 
spoken words is helped out by accompanying facial expressions and 
gesticulation. As the power of a writer or speaker over words in- 
creases, and as the inteilectual acumen of the reader or hearer becomes 
developed, these aids are toa greater or less extent dispensed with. 
The facts of the language-history of two of the most intellectual 
people of modern times —the French and English speaking — fully 
illustrate this. The French in its written form retaining its inflec- 
tions, in its spoken language now almost entirely ignores them; while 
the English, casting off its Saxon garments, has become and is rap- 
pidly becoming more and more a comparatively uninflected speech; 
the end sought being secured by skillful arrangement and the proper 
use of relatives, prepositions, and conjunctions — the joints and sinews, 
the winged words of language. 

The Greek and Latin are our most familiar examples of inflected 
languages, their multitudinous substantive, adjective, and verbal 
form modifications permitting the greatest latitude in arrangement. 
The authors were thus enabled to secure their much desired euphony 
and please their audience with the ‘long resounding line” with 
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little labor or obscuration of the sense. The structure of the English 
language being logical and not formal, this privilege is denied to En- 
glish composition, or attained only as the result of the highest geniug 
or most consummate art. This quality, however, is exemplified in 
unsurpassed beauty in English classical literature. 

This difference in the genius of the English language, necessitates 
a markedly different course in the study of its grammar in order to the 
best results. It must be approached in a much more intellectual way 
than that necessary in Greek and Latin. The vast and burdensome 
amount of mere mechanical memorizing which the first stages in the 
study of these languages require, and which may be done with the 
smallest modicum of thought (a property which is its crowning 
recommendation to mere mechanical teachers), is not demanded in 
the English. Our first grammar makers, classicists so called, deeming 
this a defect in their mother tongue, adorned it with fictitious cases, 
moods, and tenses, which, as might be expected, hinders, rather than 
helps its study. 

The relation of its elements, indicated largely by position, must be 
determined by analysis of the thought in connectien with its symbolie 
words. Thesentence (sententia) therefore is the foundation upon which 
the grammatical knowledge of the Knglish language is based. In 
teaching English grammar, an appeal to the judgment of the pupil 
has to be made from the very first, and the teacher throughout must 
not fora moment lose hold of this faculty. This may be deemed a 
barrier to the study of grammar in our common schools. Far from it 
however. It is a chief recommendation: 


“ Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


And nothing furnishes a better field for this exercise. A very young 
child grasps the idea of the simple sentence in its simplest form; and 
the average scholar in a class that can read intelligently in a third 
reader, can be led by easy steps and with a delightful consciousnéss of 
growing power and expanding judgment to the analysis of any sen- 
tence proper for him to read. 

But it will be said that this is reversing the established order of 
things, putting analysis before etymology. It certainly is, and the 
miserable fruits of a century of the other course is its justification. 
It may be asked would you have the scholars diagram? Most cer- 
tainly, especially the younger ones. If in geometry when according 
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to definition, neither a point or a line can be made, and a solid is not 
even the shadow of a substance, we use diagrams with profit; and 
if in logic, the most mental of sciences, diagrams are helpful aids, why 
not in grammatical analysis? Diagramming has been abused. 
Granted, what good thing may not be abused ? 

Abusus non tollit usum: The use of diagrams facilitates the work, 
—obviates an immense amount of circumlocution, and in the hands 
of a competent teacher need never degenerate into an abuse. 

But teaching in this way requires brains. “ Ay there’s the rub.” 
It does require brains and cultivated brains too on the part of the 
teacher; and school boards who choose to put brainless teachers into 
their schools, had better keep grammar out, and keep their scholars 
employed in spelling and defining, and memorizing and orating, and 
doing such things as have the largest amount of show to the smallest 
amount of substance. 

But what of inflections and conjugations ? These certainly are 
not to be neglected, but the pupil ought not to learn them from a 
text-book since there is no child prepared to enter upon this study, 
that does not already know them, having unconsciously acquired that 
knowledge as he acquired his vocabulary ; and no teacher of ordinary 
skill need fail to have such pupils frame paradigms of the noun, pro- 
noun, adjective, and verb, by suggesting to them an examination of 
their own use of these parts of speech. Indeed, on constructing the 
various classes of sentences, the varied word-forms will of necessity 
appear, and a regular arrangement of these under the guidance of 
the teacher will form one of the most delightful and profitable exer- 
cises in lessons in language. 

A simple elementary course like this, requiring very little reference 
to a text-book, will prepare the scholars for the study of Historical 
English grammar, at a subsequent period in their course. Itis to be 
deplored that this branch of knowledge is so little studied in our 
schools and colleges. The University of Wisconsin has suffered no 
greater loss since its foundation, than in the death of Dr. Carpenter, 
which deprived the state of his invaluable services in this most pro- 
ductive field of educational labor. 

By this study alone are we made masters of the science ofEnglish 
grammar, and put in possession of the essence of all philological gains, 
most readily and implicitly. ‘The Euglish language, beyond all others, 
furnishes examples of all that is most typical in human speech, and 
nothing is of such practical avail when even the knowledge of our 
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language is needed to bear on the acquisition of another. By the 
study of a language like the English, one gains as much more 
thorough a comprehension of the philosophy of speech, as does a 
biologist of the nature of organic life, who traces life from the germ 
through all its foetal changes, than does he who studies a number of 
allied species in their perfected state only. 

Pewaukee. A. FN. 





OBJECTS OF INSTITUTE WORK. 


There seems to be necessity for frequently re-stating the objects of 
the institute. The tendency among older workers is to concede too 
much to the false conceptions and illegitimate desires of attendants, and 
among younger workers, to wholly misconceive the province and capa- 
bility of this educational force. So, as in the case of many professors 
of religious creeds, when it comes to the matter of defense or of prac- 
tice, there is thorough lack of clear apprehension, or through down- 
right misapprehension, great heresy in faith, and great impropriety in 
life. 

Perhaps a few negative phrases, somewhat dogmatically expressed, 
may help to remove some of the more common obstructions to clear- 
ness of vision, and at the same time indicate some dangerous practices 
into which there is liability to fall, either through clamor of others, 
or predilections in ourselves. 

1. The institute is not acommon school. That is, it is not designed 
as means of obtaining or imparting primarily, instruction in the so- 
called common or third-grade branches. Such instruction in these 
branches is thereby imparted and received, and because of this fact, 
multitudes have conceived this to be the chief function of the insti- 
tute; have attended for the benefits to be derived in this direction; 
have measured its value by the prominence and efficiency of the in- 
stitute in affording facility for this advantage, and have been disap- 
pointed and disaffected, if the clamor for this specific work was not 
conciliated. 

2. The institute is not an academy or abbreviated high school. 
Many aspirants for the teachers’ ranks, conscious of meagre attain- 
ments in scholarship, have looked toward the institute as the place 
where they may supplement their elementary course of study, by a 
smattering of a higher course, and by some mysterious transformation 
wrought by the magical powers of the conductor, become familiar 
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with the intricate facts and complex Jaws of rhetoric, higher mathe- 
matics, and natural sciences, in the course of a fortnight, while sub- 
mitting in a state of most complacent passivity, to his manipulations. 
The temptation, to conductors, to make the experiment with such 
willing subjects, is not slight, affording, as it does, opportunity for 
impressing and displaying the variety, extent, minuteness, and orig- 
inalty of investigation and acquisition, which is characteristic of the 
average conductor. Let it not be forgotten, however, that this is not 
the legitimate work of the institute, not its end or ovject. That if 
attention is given in any measure to realms of knowledge above and 
beyond that within the province already traversed by the average at- 
tendant, it is for a different purpose altogether than thus to gratify 
an unreasonable demand or a thoughtless vanity. 

3. The institute is not a patent skirt-lifter, or aerial ferry, to insure 
against draggling in crossing from the thither to the hither shore of 
a superintendent’s examination, or to guarantee a little higher landing 
on the certificate hill-side of the crossing. All such ideals of an insti- 
tute are belittling and vicious. And this, without any reflection upon 
the prevailing practice of co-operation by superintendents in their 
examinations with matter and methods of institute work. But easier 
work in passing examinations, and higher standing at the end, are the 
incidents, not ends of institute exercises. It makes a vast difference 
what motives or purposes inspire the attendant. 

4, The institute is not merely the occasion for social or profes- 
sional intercourse. Through these, by means of these, much of good 
may be secured, if rightly directed. But left to drift, these fruits are 
too often, inattention, dissipation of interest, excess and thoughtless- 
ness in the direction of frivolity, personal demeanor and use of time, 
which begets prejudice and antagonism in the community, as well as 
personal harm to the future work and workers. Thus far negatively. 

Affirmatively: 1. The institute is designed to elevate the teacher's 
conception of the work. If it fails to do this, it largely fails in its 
mission. The larger number who attend have never been trained to 
look at the work comprehensively. They are young, immature. 
They do not yet have comprehensive views of any department of hu- 
man activity or influence. They are impressible, many of them vol- 
atile, if I may be pardoned the use of an expressive, although strictly 
inapt word. Unless their ideals are lifted up, their purposes and aims 
made to take definite form and shape, they will fail, and failure means 


possible irreparable loss and harm to minds and characters of inno- 
cent victims. 
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2. The Institute is intended to inspire teachers to make better and 
constant preparation for their work — intellectual, physical, moral, 
Not by magnifying the institute, as an end in this direction, but ag q 
means through which may be illustrated how much preparation it 
requires to become a master, and therefore able to teach the simplest 
things. By illustrating how intimately all parts of a given subject 
are related, and how essential that the whole be comprehended, as a 
unit, before competence to teach its parts is assured. By instilling 
and enforcing the maxim, that no person can expect to be a success- 
ful teacher without being a diligent and successful student. 

3. The Institute is intended to inspire teachers with a love for the 
work, and an ambition to excel in it. By the revelation made through 
it, of the principles that underlie the science and the art of teaching, 
by holding up for consideration the true ends and objects of education, 
and the best known methods by which these may be attained; by 
bringing into vivid consciousness the fact that every power acquired 
or aptitude developed by the processes of the school, may be directed 
by the teacher into practical account in the life of the pupil — by all 
these means ought the Institute to inspire the teachers to so work 
for and with the pupils, that the labor shall no more be a mere task 

and drudgery, but energized and magnetized by the ever-present cor. 
viction of being the fountain of future physical, intellectual, and 
moral well being of society, as it shall be manifest in the lives given 
them now to mold and fashion at their pleasure. 

4. The Institute is designed through its conductor, and through 
the exercises, by himself, or under his direction and supervision, to 
present for inspection and imitation a model in manner and method. 
Attendants may justly require that the matter to receive attention 
shall be clearly defined and stated; that it shall be closely adhered to 
in recitation; that there shall be ample preparation by the conductor, 
and evident mastery of the subject, and that no exercise shall be suf- 
fered, lacking these characteristics; that all presentations shall be 
clear, relevant, logical, and as concise and easy of comprehension ag 
possible. 

5th and lastly. The Institute has a function to train, or drill,— 
(a) in right methods of organization and discipline; (b) in right meth- 
ods of management, including movements, assignment of lessons, reci- 
tations, general exercises, etc.; (c) in inducting into right and system- 
atic methods of study, habits of order, and economy in use of times 
and as before suggested, in helping to turn to account acquisitions 
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and powers; as, guiding taste for reading, practical application of 

laws of hygiene, direction of power, habits of observation, etc., ete. 
To this conception of the objects of institutes, I conscientiously be- 

lieve, have we come in Wisconsin. The day is past when we may 

hope to commend this work except through honest work, honestly 

done, after careful preparation, with a view to the end to be reached 

through the instrumentality employed. W. H. CHanpier. 
Sun Prairie. 





THE LAST EDUCATIONAL YEAR. 
From the Annual Report of the State Superintendent. 


During the past year, the educational movements of the State 
have, in the main, been improving steadily and satisfactorily. This 
result is the more encouraging, as it has been reached at the close of 
a period of severe financial distress in this country, and is the most 
noteworthy evidence of the firmness and liberality which our citizens 
have exhibited, during that period, in their maintenance of public 
schools. The progress here mentioned, is particularly observed in the 
following points: 

1. The greater care exercised by school officers, county and city 
superintendents, and boards of trustees, in reporting the statistics of 
the schools under their charge. 

2. The growth of the watchful and intelligent interest manifested 
by those officers and bodies who closely inspect and control the various 
kinds of schools established and supported by the State. 

3. The marked increase in the number of school-districts formed in 
the newer counties, and of school rooms provided in the cities. 

4. The gain in the school population, especially in the northern 
sections of the State, resulting from the steady immigration of 
hardy pioneers who occupy and develop some of our lands hitherto 
unimproved. 

5. The determination of very many enterprising and enlightened 
citizens to augment the attendance of our children upon the schools, 
as expressed in the provisions of law forbidding the employment of 
children under a given age in the factories, and requiring the educa- 
tion of those between the ages of seven and fifteen years in the public 
or private schools. 

6. The manifest attention given, in our graded and high schools, 
to secure greater punctuality of their pupils. 
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7. The tendency to lengthen, in many places, the time in which the 
public schools are taught each year. A fall term, in addition to 
winter and spring terms, has been opened, for the first time, in some 
country schools. 

8. An improvement, though slight, in the tenure of the positions 
held by teachers in the schools of both the cities and counties. 

9. A less decrease in the wages of teachers than has occurred in 
each of the last five years, except those for gentlemen, in the inde. 
pendent cities. 

10. The larger number of young people who are qualifying them- 
selves to become teachers, by enjoying the best advantages afforded 
by our high schools, normal schools, colleges, and universities. 

11. The constant invigoration of the excellent graded school sys- 
tem as shown in the higher attainments of the teachers, the introduc. 
tion of better modes of instruction, and the increased attendance of 
pupils. 

12. The adoption of amendments to the free high school law, per- 
fecting the system which the law created, and the addition of several 
schools to the list established in the past four years under this law, 
Both the support of free instruction in the higher studies as taught in 
the public schools, and the enlarged demand for this instruction, are 
the cheering evidences that our citizens maintain, from an earnest 
conviction, the free high schools as an indispensable agency in our ed- 
ucational system. 

13. The impetus given in many rural districts to erect more attrac- 
tive and more convenient school buildings, and to supply them with 
improved furniture and better apparatus. The ornamentation of the 
sites occupied by these buildings is receiving partial, but not its due 
attention. 

14. The great reduction in the cost of text-books used in the pnb- 
lic schools, and the supply by sale or loan of these books to the pu- 
pils, by a larger number of school-districts. 

15. The increase in all the educational funds, except that of the 
State University, the increase aggregating $57,085.63; and a slight 
increase in the income of the Common School and the State Univer- 
sity funds. 

16. The direction of organized effort to remove the obvious defects 
in the management and teaching of the ungraded schools. This is 
specially shown in the introduction of acourse of study for these 
schools, and in the explanation of this course made by the conductors 
of institutes. 
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17. The fuller attendance upon the teachers’ institutes, and the con- 
centration of the instruction given therein each year, on fewer sub- 
jects, and those relating to the more elementary branches of educa- 
tion. A decided feature in the institute system is the stated employ- 
ment of regular conductors who have gained a large experience in 
this work. 

18. The investigation by the State Board of Health, of the sanitary 
condition of the school buildings and the school grounds, and of the 
relations of the public school work to the health of the pupils. Their 
report on these subjects has been published, and will be widely distri- 
buted among the teachers and school officers of the State. 

19. The unusual vigor exhibited in the management of thé Charit- 
able and Reformatory schools; and the larger number of inmates 
taught in them by teachers of superior qualifications. 

20. The prosperity attending the administration of the Normal 
Schools and the State University. This is evinced in the erection 
and improvement of their spacious and elegant buildings, in the addi- 
tions to their faculties, in the improvement of the quality of their in- 
instruction, in the modifications of their courses of study, and in the 
increased number of students enrolled in their more advanced classes. 

21. The uniform and general growth of the confidence which the 
people in the cities, the villages, and the country districts of the State 
repose in all departments of our educational system. While the pub- 
lic sentiment which maintains our free schools, has been prominent 
from the beginning of our history, it has, in no previous year, given 
stronger evidence of its firmness and progressive tendencies. 








PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


PRIMARY LESSON IN NUMBER. 

[This article is taken from the October number of the Primary Teacher. Our 
attention was first called to it by Miss Mary Brayman, Principal of the Primary 
Grade in the Platteville Normal School, who has tried, for many years in her 
school, the method here presented, with great_success. | 


Point.—To develop the idea of necessity of, figures, and give term; 
also to teach the characters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


2— Vol. X.—No. 4 
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METHOD. 


Teacher calls attention of class, and tells several children to make 
nine marks on the board. Children do as told, and state what done. 
Teacher makes on the board several figures, as a square, triangle, and 
oblong. 

“ [T want some one to make nine marks, just as large and nicely as 
you always have, in here (pointing to the square, etc.). Who wants to 
try?” Several children try and fail. ‘“ What have you done?” 
Children tell how many times they have made nine marks. “ What 
did I tell youto do?” ‘ Make nine marks five times.” ‘* What else?” 
“ Make them just as large and nicely as we always have.” “ Why did 
“ Did not have room enough.” Similar questions 


9)” 


you not do it: 
several times. 

“Who will try and remember what we have been talking about 
until [ask you again?” Children raise hands. ‘* Who would like 
to go to the board and make nine marks, as large and nicely as you 
always do, in a half of « minute?” Children raise hands ; several try 
and fail. ‘* What have you done?” Children tell how many times 
they have made nine marks. ‘“ What did I tell you todo?” “ Make 
nine marks five times, as large as we always have.” ‘“ What else?” 
As good as we always have.” “In how long atime?” “In half a 
minute.” ‘Yes, I told you to make nine marks five times, as large 
and nicely as you always have, in a half of a minute; how many think 
I did?” Children raise hands. ‘“ How many think not?” Hands 
raised. “ Why not?” “Did not have time enough.” “Why did 
you not make nine marks five times in these?” (pointing to the 
square, triangle, etc.) “ Did not have room enough.” ‘“ Why did you 
not make them in a half of a minute?” ‘Did not have time 
enough.” Drill on these statements until they are understood by the 
class. 

“ How many would like to have me tell you something?” Child- 
ren raise hands. “ Now listen; I know something that we use which 
means just the same as nine marks, that you can make five times in 
each one of these, and can make five times in a half of a minute— 
who would like to see it Children raise hands. Teacher makes 
figure nine on the board. “ What does this mean?—just the same 
as 2?” “Nine marks.” Teacher has several children make what 
means the same as nine marks ; state what done, and the class decide 
each time. Teacher now erases marks from the square, triangle, etc., 
and, pointing to them, says, ‘‘ Who wants to make what means nine 
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marks in these?” Several children try and succeed; class decide each 
time. ‘“ Why could you not make the marks when you tried before? ” 
“Did not have room enough.” “ Who wants to make what means 
nine marks, five times in a half of a minute?” Children raise hands; 
several try and succeed. ‘* Why did you not make the marks when 
you tried before?” ‘ Did not have time enough.” Similar questions 
several times. Similar plan for teaching children to make 8, 7, 6, 5, 
4,3, and 2, though but little development will be needed for these. 

Teacher telis children in regard to one, that people knew of no easier 
way to make what means as many as one mark, and so used 1. 
Teacher has children make marks, and these they have learned about 
which mean the same as marks, telling each time that they use them 
to save time and room. Teacher erases all marks, leaving figures on 
the board. Teacher questions, and children give name of each. 
Teacher, pointing to each and all, *‘ Who knows what we call all 
these that mean the.same as marks, and which people use instead of 
marks, to save time and room?” Children or teacher give term, 
figures. Question children on what figures are. Teacher should. 
have children make figures, state what called, what used instead of, 
and why used. 





The following outline on Arithmetic is printed in the syllabus for 
the institutes held this year: 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. Idea of the numbers from one to nine. 

(1) Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, by 
Grube’s method, or some equivalent one, as far as to the 
number nine. No result greater than nine. 

(2) All work to be illustrated with objects. 

(3) Instruction in the use of figures and the signs of operation. 

2. Development of the law of decimal notation as far as hundreds,— 
one period. 

(1) Practice in reading and writing numbers less than 1,000. 

(2) Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, by 
Grube’s method, or some equivalent one, as before,—the 
largest number given to be within the limits of the numbers 
from 9 to 100. No result greater than 100. 

3. Show the connection between the four fundamental operations, 
especially between Addition and Multiplication, Subtraction and 

Division. Bring out clearly the objects in view in this work, and 
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the advantage of doing it in the First Form of the Course of 
Study for ungraded schools. Concrete illustrations as before. 

4, Easy exercises in the four fundamental operations, in the ordinary 
manner. No result greater than 1,000. Carrying and borrowing 
explained. Special stress laid upon neatness, rapidity, aud aceu- 
racy. 

5. Divisions of the unit. A knowledge of the significance of such 
simple fractions as are represented by a single digit in each term, 
avoiding improper fractions. Abundant concrete illustrations, 

Remarks.— In ordinary institutes, the work outlined above will re- 
quire the whole two weeks’ time. In exceptional cases, two or three 
days may be spared for work with problems involving Multiplication 
and Division. Here the advantage of indicating all the operations, 
before performing any, should be clearly shown. ‘The utility of can- 
cellation may also be emphasized. 





A letter from Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, says if “ Gill's 
School Management is ordered by any teacher by mail, cash sent with 
order, a copy of the work will be sent post-paid for $1.00. But in 
order to induce institutes or county superintendents to order in quan- 
tities, we will offer the following extra discount: In lots of 25, at 90 
cents; or in lots of 100, at 80 cents. Cash to accompany the order. 
They also state that “ Currie’s Early and Infant School Education 
we will send post-paid at $1.40 per copy.” The former work is pub- 
lished in London, England, and the latter in Edinburgh, Scotland; 
and it will doubtless take some time to procure the works for sale. We 
know of no book so serviceable to primary teachers as that of Currie. 

Since writing the above we learn from this firm that both books 
will be on hand for delivery in May. 





oe 

Tue First requisite to sucessful teaching is ability to govern a 
school. This qualification is the foundation upon which all the 
others rest. The teacher who cannot maintain discipline among his 
pupils, is never a success in the school room. Perfect order can be 
secured only where teacher and pupils are interested in their work, 
and take pride in doing it well. In order to remove the first obstacle, 
then, it seems necessary for a teacher to interest himself, and then en- 
deavor to infuse this interest into his pupils, and unless he does this, 
it will be utterly impossible to make the school either attractive or 
profitable.— Bagot. 
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SELECTED. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The economic considerations which would persuade us to introduce 
into the public school system a recognition of manual training, are 
re-enforced by the discovery of a yet higher argument in the very 
nature of education itself. It is not to be wondered at that our school 
system should have grown into a purely intellectual order. In its 
beginnings there was no assumption of an entire control of the child. 
So much time was given to school as could be spared from the farm 
and shop. There still existed a well-recognized tradition of mechan- 
ical knowledge, and the school was looked upon as supplying those 
rudiments which could best be acquired there. Gradually, as cities 
grew, increasing thus the class of children who had no other employ- 
ment, school came to be the chief occupation of the young. Then 
the discharge upon our shores of an illiterate foreign population ex- 
cited alarm lest ignorance should get in the majority, and we made 
haste to compel the children of this class into the public schools. 
The attention of the community becoming more concentrated on this 
important institution of the state, the existing apparatus for instruc- 
tion was improved and refined; the school book industry was devel- 
oped, and normal schools established for the better education of 
teachers who were to stand behind these school books. The pride of 
the state, the enthusiasm of teachers, the natural quickness of child- 
ren at leisure, these have all helped to swell the tide of the public 
school system, and to carry it on in the direction of its first setting. 

Now that all this has been done, and the elementary truths of so- 
ciety begin to assert themselves, we shall discover that in neglecting 
the education of the hand we have not only weakened the power of 
the state, but have stimulated an unbalanced education of the person. 
A training which ignores the hand is not the training which either 
nature or history will approve. That member is something more 
than a symbol of industry. “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might;” “Establish thou the work of our hands,” are 
not phrases ingeniously contrived to translate into the vernacular the 
intellectual exercises of clerks and commercial travelers; they point 
to an elemental condition of human well-being. Nor is this training 
of the hand to be obtained by means of gymnastic swinging of dumb- 
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bells. The training vf the hand means the power to use a tool; the 
training of the eye is the power to see perfect work; the training of 
the mind is the power to conceive and execute that work. 

The curing of the defect in society and the restoration of education 
to a sound and healthful condition are to be sought in a reformation 
of that system, which we justly regard as the very engine of the 
state’s prosperity. 

Nor are signs lacking that the public mind is turning in that diree- 
tion. The introduction of drawing into the curriculum is one sign, 
and it is curious to observe how the double argument, drawn from 
economy and from the philosophy of education, has been used in sup- 
port of this measure. The introduction of sewing for girls is even 
more significant. Here the argument has been drawn chiefly from 
the economic side, and the facts which gave the argument its force 
were unassailable; but no one who appreciates the full meaning of 
education can help seeing how valuable an element was introduced 
into the education of girls in Boston when sewing was made a regular 
part of public school training. 

The study of sewing forces upon one the question of manual edu- 
cation of boys. The question is precisely the same; only its solution 
is more complicated. To the girl is given one tool, and the perfect 
mastery of that carries with it a training in thoroughness, order, con- 
centration, precision, and self-respect; the practice, moreover, is 
easily associated with a daily need, and the charm of useful produc- 
tion is attendant on the study. But there is no one tool which can 
be affirmed of the boy, and this is sometimes taken as an excuse for 
not teaching him the use of any. Yet the variety of tools which a 
boy may use only suggests practical difficulties, it does not declare 
these difficulties insurmountable, nor in any way weaken the force of 
the educational argument. The difficulties indeed are such as yield 
readily to an intelligent will. Half of the question is answered when 
one considers that the primary object of manual education in the pub- 
lic schools is not to make boys carpenters, ship-builders, masons, or 
followers of any other craft, but to instruct them in the meaning of 
their hands and of the tools which those hands may grasp. Hence 
the shops which may be attached to public schools will be shops of 
instruction, not of construction, and the training will be in the gram- 
mar of the arts, while it is not in the indefinite number of forms 
which the arts assume. 

The various schools of technology which exist do not meet the 
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general need which we have described. Their business is to train 
masters and professional mechanics; they do not make mechanics any 
more than colleges make book-keepers. A graduate of a college may 
find himself finally in the position of an ordinary clerk, and never 
rise above it; and so a graduate of a technological school may prove 
at last only a journeyman; but neither college nor schools exist for 
these ends. Nor can the want be supplied by benevolent or evening 
schools. These are but make-shifts. They could become important 
only as they drew life out of the public schools. No; the remedy 
lies in such a re-adjustment of the public school system in our cities 
as shall make it include formal, progressive instruction in the manual 
arts. If it be said that the state or the city has no function to edu- 
cate children for a specific trade, but only to give them a common 
school education, as that term is now understood, it can be answered, 
first, that the present system does almost inevitably educate children 
for the desk and the counter, with a reversion in many cases of the 
almshouse or the police station; and, second, that there is nothing in 
the present reach of common school education which need compel us 
to glorify it as the final and perfect force for developing the human 
character. In truth, we might better ask humbly why the present 
system has failed, than boast of its success. Nor should we be far 
wrong if we were to assert that in making common such an education 
as we have outlined we are likely to produce citizens who in peace 
would be more valuable working in shops, and not waiting behind 
counters, and whose training would make them better soldiers in war. 
The drill of the school-boys with the saw, the plane, the axe, and the 
file, would make them stronger defenders of the state than if they 
had known only the manual exercises of the school room, or even 
had been formed, in schools-days, into battalions of miniature sol- 
diers.— Atlantic Monthly. 





THE VALUE OF COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION TO COM- 
MON LABOR. 


The object of common school education is ordinarily supposed to be 
simply the acquisition of knowledge — reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, etc. These are the simple elements which most 
children acquire in various degrees of fulness and accuracy. They 
are generally considered sufficient to fit men and women for the com- 
mon responsibilities of life; they enable the possessor to transact the 
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usual business of the world, and every one should be required to un- 
derstand them before he enters upon maturity. 

Beyond the mere knowledge of facts and principles, there are other 
advantages equally important and valuable that grow out of the 
process of study and acquisition; the training and discipline of the 
school quicken and energize the whole mental nature, and give ita 
facility of applying itself and its varied faculties to manifold purposes, 

The new energy given to the perceptive and reflective powers by 
study in the schools remains a permanent possession after the period 
of education shall have ceased, even though the lessons may have 
been forgotten. The boy in his plays abroad, men and women in all 
their pursuits, find ceaseless occasion for their use and pleasure as 
well as profit in their exercise. The eyes are opened; the dull vision 
becomes keen; the educated boy or girl becomes an observer, and sees 
things which the unawakened eye and untrained mind pass by with- 
out notice. 

The reasoning faculty is also quickened, and the nature, relations 
and purposes of things are studied. Thus people become unconscious 
philosophers, in their several ways, with various depths of insight 
into the character of the matters that come before them. 

Life is a perpetual opportunity of study presented to our attention. 
The earth and all surrounding objects, the world and its circum- 
stances, are or may be unceasing subjects of observation and reflection. 
People and animals, and their conditions and relations, are ever offer- 
ed for our thought. The mind perceives these with more or less care 
and accuracy, according to its education and habit; one that is devel- 
oped and trained to activity sees more than another that has not been 
quickened nor accustomed to action. 

Two persons, one educated in the common school and the other un- 
taught and undeveloped, may travel along the same road or over the 
same field. 'The same objects and events may be presented to the phy- 
sical eyes of both, but they make widely different impressions on their 
mental eyes. To the one whose mind has been enlivened the way is 
filled with objects of interest. His retina and brain are impressed 
with the images of things that are before and around hin, and his 

journey, however short, offers him pleasant and profitable lessons for 
study. His active brain is occupied with the sight of men, children, 
houses, trees, flowers, cattle, carriages, teams, events, that pass before 
him. These he sees, perceives and understands. His reasoning pow- 
ers, equally active, recognize the relations, causes and purposes of 
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things; the meadows overflowed by the recent rains, the vines cut 
down by the last night’s frost, the heavy carts drawn by oxen for farm 
work, the lighter carriages for business or pleasure, the long and 
slender poles by the house for fishing, the shorter and larger poles for 
the support of beans in the garden, the longer stakes for support of 
grapevines, and the heavier stakes or posts for the fence; his busy 
perceptive and reflective faculties notice these and manifold other 
things along the course of travel, and beyond their outward appear- 
ance discover the causes that produced them and the purposes for 
which they were made. So his life is a continued succession of obser- 
yation and reasoning. Whether he have an object or net, whether 
mere curiosity or business impel him, his brain is continually at work 
and gathering strength by exercise and facility of application to any 
purpose that he may wish to accomplish. 

To the other, and duller traveler, whose mental eye has not been 
opened, and whose reasoning faculties are yet dormant, the way and 
the field are blank and uninteresting. He sees little or nothing, and 
draws few or no conclusions. His mind is excited to little action, 
performs no labor, and gathers no strength from observation of the 
scenes and events that pass before his untrained physical eye—— Dr. 
Epwarp Jarvis, Circular of Information, Bureau of Education. 


HINTS ON TEACHING. 


When a child enters school for the first time, it would be folly to 
imagine it capable of any great mental effort, and it would be barbar- 
ous to require it to perform any task beyond its power of comprehen- 
sion or endurance. For very young children the kindergarten an- 
swers an excellent purpose, and successful primary teaching generally 
partakes more or less of kindergarten culture. At first little should 
be done except to cultivate the powers of conception, and object les- 
sons are used to a good advantage for this purpose. The pupils are 
asked to describe the object before them, and they thus learn to ex- 
press their thoughts, as well as increase their powers of investigation 
and observation. All teaching at this time should be concrete and 
the relation between the sign and thing signified apparent. Arbitrary 
signs should not be employed until the pupil becomes of sufficient age 
tocomprehend the complex idea to which they give rise. For this 
reason the Word Method has decided advantages in teaching reading, 
and should always be employed in primary classes. At this time 
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rules are superfluous; the pupil should be taught by example. He 
knows how to imitate, but has never learned to think for himself; yet 
care must be taken to pass from particulars, lest, parrot-like, he con- 
fine himself to what has been said and done. To do this, as soon ag 
he is thoroughly drilled on one example, bring up another of the 
same nature, and have him master it by associating it with the one 
previously learned. He will thus pass to generals and learn the prin. 
ciples of classification. Other things being equal, a child with keen 
perceptive powers will always be able to comprehend a subject long 
before one in whom their development has been neglected.— Bagot. 





EpucaTion vs. I@NorANcE.— What a writer said in the London 
Quarterly Review, more than thirty years ago, is still true, not only of 
many parts of England, but of not a few states in our own country: 
“ There are, even now, multitudes of our fellow-subjects in a state of 
ignorance, perilous in every sense to themselves and to us; and other 
multitudes whose education is tar below that which is required by the 
rising intelligence of the age.” We see every day, in ways innumer- 
able, how ignorance begets idleness, folly, degradation, poverty, mis- 
ery, and crime. Many years ago another English writer, Dr. Hook, 
said what our statesmen might well ponder now: ‘ The education of 
the people will repay the state, almost to any amount, in better regu- 
lated industry; in less unsparing demands on the funds for the poor; 
in self-maintained social order; in some check at least on the waste of 
health and life by intemperance, and low vice, and gaming, and rob- 
bery; and in the substitution of harmless and refining and compara- 
tively inexpensive, for pernicious, brutalizing and ruinous, pleasures.” 

To the opposers of the education of the poorer classes I cannot do 
better than repeat the words of the eloquent Baptist Noel, when he 
says: “ While education is not meant to raise the working classes 
above their condition, it may greatly multiply the comforts which 
they enjoy init. It may give them better clothes, better food and 
better health. It may deck their windows with finer flowers, and 
adorn their dwellings with more convenient furniture. It may teach 
them how to gain and how to spend. It may secure to them employ- 
ment, and save them from waste. It may hinder them from sinking 
into abject poverty; or should they, by force of adverse circumstances, 
be brought into trouble, it may so multiply their intellectual resour- 
ces, and nerve them with so firm a courage, as may enable them again 
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to rise above it. By increasing and elevating their domestic affec- 
tions, it may invest their homes with an undecaying charm; by in- 
spiring them with a thirst for knowledge, it may provide rational and 
ennobling amusements for their hours of leisure.” * * * * * 

I will add but a single thought from the letter of a correspondent: 
“Only an educated community knows the value of education. Only 
such a community will make the necessary provision for educating 
each generation. If we should thoroughly educate one entire genera- 
tion, the great work would, in effect, be accomplished. The future 
would be secured.”"— Dr. Sears. 

COPYING. 

One of the most valuable exercises for a class of almost any 
grade, as soon as it has learned to write, is copying from any interest- 
ing book or paper. It teaches writing, spelling, punctuation, words 
and construction of sentences, all at the same time, besides cultivat- 
ing accuracy and quickness of observation, and a taste for reading. 
Do not continue the exercise to weariness, and do not try to keep the 
writers together. Let each write as much as he can write carefully 
in the time. Select short stories, anecdotes, bits of interesting infor- 
mation, and sometimes short and good poems. There is no need that 
all should write the same thing. Pick up the selections wherever 
you can find them. By exchanging with each other, one good set 
will last a class along time. Insist on accuracy. Poetry should be 
written in its proper form — paragraphs, verses, capitals, etc., observed. 

There are various ways of correcting the exercises. One is to go 
over each carefully, and draw a line under each mistake — each word 
mis-spelled, or wrong word used, indicating each omission of word or 
punctuation-mark by a caret. Then return the papers and let the 
pupil look up the mistakes, and correct, either by re-writing the 
whole, or writing the words or lines correctly on a separate paper, 
The latter plan is the best, because beginners, who would most need 
to re-write, would be likely to make other mistakes in the second 
copy, and to go over it too often would create disgust. 

For further advanced, or more practised pupils, it is a good plan to 
simply indicate at the bottom of the exercise the number of mistakes 
of various sorts—as, 4 words mis-spelled, 1 line omitted, 3 wrong 
punctuation-marks, 8 punctuation marks omitted, ete. The pupil 
has then to compare his copy carefully with the original, and find out 
the mistakes himself. 

Another plan is not to return the papers to the pupil for correction 
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at all, but to simply keep a record of his mistakes and inform him of 
their number. This may be made an inducement to greater careful- 
ness, especially as he finds his mistakes decrease with practice, as 
they will if he is not culpably negligent. This is perhaps the best 
way — certainly for beginners, for several reasons. Their eyes are 
better trained to good spelling and proper form of sentences by always 
dwelling on the correct original rather than on their own faulty and 
bungling copies. The weariness and disgust are avoided which would 
be fatal to one of the principal objects of the exercise, the develop- 
ment of a liking for good reading. The correction of their mistakes 
is equally insured by copying new selections, for the same words are 
constantly recurring, and those which are most important recur 
oftenest. 

The most advanced class, after they get to be pretty good copyists 
themselves, may find excellent exercise in correcting the papers of 
the lowest class. Call it proof reading, if you like, and let them learn 


to do it as the printers do; you can find the signs used in proof read-. 


ing in the Unabridged Dictionaries — Webster's or Walker's — or in 
any printing office. They are easily learned. 

In the end, with proper care, you will have taught your pupils two 
good trades, copying and proof reading, besides improving them in 
all the ways we have indicated. We have tried the plan and know 
that it is good.— Ex. 


Practica Hints to Teacuers. — Have a clear, well-defined idea 
of the kind of school you want. Have in mind an imaginary model 
school, but do not be discouraged if you fail many times before you 
attain this; each day’s determined work will bring it nearer. Teach 
pupils how to study. Teach them how to get from «a book the 
thoughts which ‘it contains. Teach pupils to attend to business, to 
do the work assigned them at the proper time, and to do one thing 
at atime. In hearing recitations, be interested yourself; be enthusi- 
astic; have a soul in the work. If anything unpleasant has occurred 
during the day between the teacher and any of the pupils, never 
allow the school to close without dropping some pleasant word, which 
will cause all to leave the room with good feeling. Cultivate in 
pupils, as far as possible, self-respect and self-government. Never at- 
tempt to ferret out mischief without certainty of success ; better let 
it pass than fail in attempt. In governing your school, do not lower 
yourself to the level of your pupils, but always be dignified in your 
deportment in all the little things that pertain to the government of 
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your school, thus silently and imperceptibly lifting them up to a 
higher standard. Teach your pupils to study for the love of it. All 
the knowledge that you force them to acyuire will prove worthless. 
Better a thousand times turn your pupils out to play than keep them 
in during recess to get their lessons. If you cannot make study at- 
tractive to your pupils, try some other profession. 


sails 





“You may succeed in life without learning anything about the 
subject,” said a teacher to a careless pupil, “but you can never ac- 
complish anything useful without a habit of diligence.” What 
branches the pupil is studying is of less importance than the manner 
in which he pursues them. It is well to have the instruction in our 
schools as ‘“‘ practical,” as closely connected with the activities of life 
as possible, but any course of study faithfully followed will tend to 
form two habits more important in a eitizen, obedience to law and 
diligence in business. Of him who wanders aimlessly among elective 
studies it may truly be said, “* Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 


> 


The work on blackboards should be erased as little as possible while 
the school is in session. The breathing of the chalk dust, filling the 
room from the boards, is said to be a most active excitant of bronchial 
and pulmonary diseases. 


ee oe 


THe early years of life have the principal influence in moulding 
character. I believe, in truth, that a person can so mould the child by 
the time he is ten years old, that no future training can dispossess 
his mind of the principles inculcated. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Q. Can a person whose own child does not go to school, send as a 
substitute, a child belonging in another district, but living with him? 

A. The law makes it the privilege, not of parents to send somebody 
to school, but of all children of school age to attend school; not any- 
where, but in the district where they belong. 

Q. Has each voter in a district a right to examine the books of the 
district officers ? 

A. It is reasonable enough to grant the privilege if asked in a 
proper way, and for a good reason, but the voter cannot demand it as 
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aright. The books should be produced at any district meeting if 
called for, for examination or information. 

Q. Can the board put a lightning rod on the school-house, without 
the vote of the district, and must the district pay for it in that Case? 

A. The board is not justified in putting up the rod, unless first au. 
thorized or directed to do so; but if the district takes no adverse ac. 
tion, calls no special meeting about it, allows the rod to remain, it 
will be estopped from complaint, and will have to pay for the rod, 

Q. Can the clerk or director be surety for the treasurer? 

A. No; they are both to approve a bond on which some third per- 
son is surety. 

Q. Is more than one surety necessary ? 

A. Not unless one of the board is not satisfied with the security 
already given. 

Q. Does an order from the clerk for the payment of wages toa 
teacher not legally qualified, shield the treasurer from responsibility, 
if he pays the same? 

A. It is the business of the treasurer to know that orders paid by 
him are legally drawn. It is at his peril that he pays any illegal or- 
der. 

Q. In order to the hiring of a teacher, must the teacher meet with 
the board ? 

A. The board meets to determine who shall be hired. It is not 
necessary that the person be present, when such determination is 
made. All he has to do is to enter into contract — first having a cer- 
tificate. 

(). Can a treasurer lawfully refuse to pay orders for a teacher's 
wages, because the term is not out? 

A. A contract, in the usual form, provides for the payment of the 
teacher when the services have been rendered, or at the close of the 
term. If it is thought proper, wages may be made payable monthly. 
The treasurer is not obliged to pay orders not drawn in accordance 
with the terms of the contract, nor until the wages became due by 
those terms. 

Q. Can a teacher be summarily dismissed, on discovery of gross 
immoralities, without annulment of certificate? 

A. Certainly; to wait for this is to imitate the Frenchman who did 
not rescue a drowning woman, because he had not been introduced 
to her. 

Q. May a woman be legally appointed chairman of a school meet- 
ing? 
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A. It would be something not contemplated or provided for in the 
law. 

Q. If so appointed, would the proceedings of the meeting be valid; 
and could she give a casting vote? 

A. The proceedings would not necessarily be invalid, on that ac- 
count, and would stand, unless set aside. Any vote given by such 
woman would be illegal; and if there was a tie without it, there would 
still remain a tie with it. 

Q. When notice is given of proposed alterations in a district or dis- 
tricts, must not the notice state definitely what the alterations pro- 
posed are? 

A. No; a general notice is sufficient. The supervisors may not 
have any district and precise proposition laid before them, and if they 
have, they are not confined to its terms or limitations. It is enough 
for the board and the district to know that some alteration is proposed. 

Q. Is a School Board legally jnstified in using the funds of the dis- 
trict for the payment of expenses graduation exercises such as hiring 
hall, music, etc., unless the board has been previously instructed to 
that effect at annual meeting ? 

A. Expenditures of this nature, either by the board, or by vote of 
the district, are not provided for in the school laws. 


SUSPENSIONS — DETENTIONS. 

Q. For what reasons should a pupil be suspended ? 

A. For any misconduct which justifies suspension; the law says: 
“For non-compiiance with the rules,” etc. But suspension should 
not be hastily resorted to for the first and for every offense. Children 
are sent to school to learn and obey; and advice, persuasion, discipline, 
in the school, should ordinarily precede even temporary exclusion from 
the school. 

Q. Can a teacher suspend a pupil without being ordered to do so by 
the board ? 

A. It was held by our supreme court that he can, if circumstances 
are such in his judgment as to require it. 

Q. Can a pupil, if once admitted, be afterwards excluded, if found 
to be a non-resident, without process of law? 

A. The admission confers no right; the board may exclude such 
pupil, finding him not to belong there. Persisting in coming after- 
wards, the teacher may order him out, and put him out if necessary. 

Q. Can a pupil be suspended, although no rules be made and filed, 
or posted up? 
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A. Yes; for gross misconduct, or if it is deemed necessary for the 
welfare of the pupil and school. 

Q. If a teacher detains negligent pupils after school, to make up 
lessons, can a parent forbid it? Is the duration of school strictly con- 
fined to six hours, by law? 

A. The ordinary session of a school is six hours, and is so under- 
stood. The teacher is not obliged to teach longer than that, and ina 
general way is not expected to detain the school, or individual pupils 
longer. Domestic arrangements are made accordingly. If pupils are 
negligent and are detained, with the knowledge and acquiescence of 
parents, to “make up,” no harm is done, but perhaps a kindness, 
But if a parent signifies that he does not wish a child detained, for 
that purpose, the teacher should comply. The services of the child 
may be needed at home. In this case, he may rather prefer to stay, 
and detention will be no cure for his laziness, but rather confirm him 
in it. Circumstances alter cases. 

WITHHOLDING AND LIMITING CERTIFICATES. 

Q. Is a county superintendent justified in withholding certificates 
from applicants (a) with defective eye sight; (b) with defective hear- 
ing; (c) with immoral character, though not notably so; (d) with bad 
habits ? 

A. (a) It has been already answered in these pages, that in regard 
to eye sight the principal question is, is the defect such as disables 
the person seriously for the work of the school room, and such as is 
not remedied sufficiently by the use of glasses. (b) As ‘o hearing, 
the answer is similar, except that the probability of any adequate 
remedy for serious defect is not great. The superintendent must use 
his best judgment in such cases. No precise rules can be given. (¢) 
Bad character, even if not notably bad, is a bad thing in a candidate 
for a certificate, and is not made up for by learning or skill. The su- 
perintendent cannot be blamed who is quite strict in this matter. (d) 
The same remarks apply still more forcibly to bad habits, especially 
of an immoral kind, for bad habits are bad examples. 

Q. Can a superintendent limit all certificates given to beginners to 
a single district? 

A. This is not the intent of the law. Of course experience is de- 
sirable, but it can be obtained only by experience. If a person is 
found well qualified in all respects, except that he lacks experience, 
the ordinary certificate is to be given. Some do good work in their 
first school — possibly their best. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


March 20, 1880. 
Dear Messrs. Eprrors. — Quis custodiet custodes? So asked one of old time, 
and I ask to-day, Who shall teach the teachers? Judging from the following 
specimens, all of which are taken from a single page of a report now in my 
hands, a spelling reform of some kind is highly desirable. Would it not be well 
to ask, how could a man who mangles English in such a fashion, ever pass an 
examination and obtain a certificate ? 
Mariar, thare, are sell (air cell), hieght, cituated, sloope (slope), pleanty, ben- 
efeit, fraturnily. Yours truly, WALTER. 





Tue following letter is an essay towards reformed spelling: 

“ Dre Sir — In conseteration of Schooll we the ohners of section 4-5-6, Dis- 
trikt No, 1, of the Towns of -——- and —— wen the Superwisors uf Both towns 
agreed to part that Joint Distrikt so that Section 4-3-6 belong in to the Schooll 
Distrikt being on the south East corner of section 9, where ther is anne ypoos- 
sabalety to send shilder 5-6 mils in winter time to schooll, wher we out to have 
a Joint Distrikt Nerer to —— on Intien Creek. Now we pray to the Superin- 
tentor to this aplkation. 








Toe MELON Question.— We have received about a dozen solutions of the 
melon question, printed last month in the Journau. They all proceed on the 
same general principle, that 1s, by treating the question as a purely mathemat- 
ical one. By giving what might be called a moral or equitable answer, we 
accomplished the feat of drawing out a number of correspondents, as we ex- 
pected. Not having room for all, we give the first solution received: 

Messrs. Eprrors. — The solution to the question proposed by “ Subscriber,” 
on page 127 of the March number, appears to me to be faulty. If three boys 
eat eight melons, sharing equally, cach boy would eat 14 of 8 melons, or 234 
melons. Now, as James had 3 melons and ate 2°4, the part he furnished to 
Thomas would be only }4 of a melon, consequently John furnished 5 — 224 or 
21¢ melons. It follows, therefore, that John, furnishing 7-3, should receive 7 


, 


cents, and James, furnishing 1s, should reccive 1 cent. B. 





ANOTHER correspondent writes: 

Will you please answer the following question through the JournaL: Should 
the per cent of attendance be reckoned on the “ total number of pupils enrolled 
during the term,” or on the “ average number of pupils belonging to the school?” 

Here the doctors will differ. We will await their replies. 





Says another correspondent: 

I think the “ Historical Department,” by Prof. Salisbury, is an excellent fea- 
ture of the JouRNAL, ard hope it will be continued. If preserved, it will prove 
quite useful for reference. 


3— Vol. X.— No. 4 
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The following is a Teachers’ Lesson, on Participles and Infinitives, as used in 

Berlin, sent us by Mr. I. N. Stewart, Principal: 
1. The bell having rung, we started. 

. To go prepared, is well. 
. It is to be deplored. 
. I grieve to hear you say so. 
It is good enough fo tell. 
- He learns to read, 
. He knows better than to venture. 

He knows when to purchase. 
. He reads to learn. 
10. By carefully reading a book, we gain its thought. 
11. Itis freezing cold. 
12. This is surprising. 
13. The ship is about to sail. 
14. For you to deezive me so, is unwise. 
15. Writing Greek is hard. 
16. I wish to come to stay. 
17. His being an enemy, makes no difference. 
18. He left the horse, tied to a tree. 
19. His name, unsullied by any stain, is honored. 
20. Business promptly attended to here. 
21. When to assault, and how to defend, must be learned by every leader. 
22. It is too hard to learn. 
23. It is difficult to make a cat take to swémming. 
24. The sun is so warm as to dissolve the snow. 
25. 2'o be, or not to be, that is the question. 
26. The boy came running home. 


> orm oo 
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{ Verb. Regular or irregular. 
Principal parts, if irregular. 
Transitive or intransitive, 

| Form; tense. 

{ Limits what? How? 
Pusuic Dest. — We have received the following: 

Messrs. Eprrors. — The historical department of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
is greatly interesting and profitable. In the March number, however, the state- 
ment of the public debt is not quite plain; the synonymous terms public debt 
and liabilities, give it too much ambiguity. The public debt statement for the 
month ending January 31, 1880, was, in round numbers, $2,090,700,000; if Sec- 
retary Sherman has canceled $11,000,000 of Uncle Sam’s public debt during Feb- 
ruary last, the debt would remain $1,989,700,000 at the end of that month; but 
if the amount of persions ($5,500,000) be included in the $11,000,000, the public 
debt at the end of February would be about $1,995,200,000. 

If all of Uncle Sam’s liabilities were included in the public debt, as that is 
gencrally understood, the debt would soon be liquidated. 

Please inform me, through the JourNAL, whether my views are correct or not; 


also, give us the amount of the public debt. 
Iron Ridge. W. C. VAN HERWYNEN. 


Part of speech. 
What verb. 
Transitive or intransitive. 


| 
Fl Kind. 


*SOATIIUYUT 
| -sordionseg 


Belongs to what. 


| 
| 
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Question. — At examinations, we are asked about the “ Monroe Doctrine,” 
and are unable to find an answer; please explain it. D. 

AnswER.— In 1822 and 1823, certain movements in Europe indicated that 
gome attempts might be made for the subjugation of some of the Spanish col- 
onies in America, the independence of which we had recognized. In 1823, 
President Monroe, in his message to Congress, in December, used the following 
language: “That we should consider any attempt on the part [of the allied 
powers] to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety; he also said “ that we could not view any interposi- 
tion for the purpose of oppressing [the new republics in America, whose inde- 
pendence we had recognized] or controlliag in any manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States.” This manifesto has since been called 
the “ Monroe Doctrine.” It is supposed that the English government suggested 
such a declaration io our own. England did pot wish to see any other European 
government exercising any control in America. 








EDITORIAL. 


We stated 1n the last issue that the fate of a few educational bills before the 
legislature, had not been decided. We now give the substance of all the meas- 
ures relating to schools, which passed at the recent session of that body, and 
have not already been noticed by us. 

The appropriations were as follows: 





Industrial School for Boys, current expenses .......esseeeseee-e+- $19,967 00 
Industrial School for Girls, improvements .........ee-eeeeeeeeee- 15,000 00 
Institution for the Blind, current expenses........ sadeuscaducas --- 18,000 09 
PMIPFOVeMeNnts, Ctl. -ccccseccscescs- cesccces daeaceeeun en tics 1,723 42 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, current expenses, occasioned by 
RG icadecerensuccuvesucemences edeeuccicacercuecesonceces = TanuunGe 
Current expenses for ensuing year .........ceeeseesseceseee 30,000 00 
IR DUMND 5 sco we ge bes so scent a cacieine.s baciaitdeicctecencentae, <item 
PENGUR cao wi. 60 0cce sv oe bec Cun beens ween eda veKesuees -- $168,690 42 


The provisions in the Revised Statutes relatingto the distribution of the state 
documents, were amended this past winter, so as to gread as follows: 

“There shall be delivered to the several state institutions, State University and 
Normal Schools, and also to each college, incorporated academy, and literary 
institution cf this state, having a library of three hundred volumes, and to every 
established public library containing one thousand volumes or more, upon ap- 
plication being made therefor, one copy each of all documents published by the 
state.” 

In reference to the distribution of the Blue Books, the following was enacted, 
after making provision for supplying the Regents of the State University and the 


Normal schools: 

“One copy to each of the college, academy, free high school, normal school, 
and free public libraries of the state; and to each penal and charitable institu- 
tion;” and “one copy each to the superintendents of schools of the several 
counties in this state.” 
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Some of the county superintendents have found the regulations in the Re. 
vised Statutes, respecting the formation of inspection districts in the counties in 
the newer portions of the state, demand of them unnecessary labor. Occasionally, 
in these districts, but two or three applicants for teachers’ certificates wculd be 
present at the examination. This was owing to the few inhabitants who were 
living in the towns forming the districts. The law relating to such districts re- 
lieving such cuperintendents, was amended by the legislature, as follows: 


“Section 1. Subdivision eight of section four hundred and sixty-one of the 
revised statutes is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 8. To divide hig 
district into inspection districts bounded by town lines and containing not more 
than four towns each, where the number of schools in his district, including 
graded schools, shall exceed one hund-ed and fifty; but to form not more than 
four inspection districts, if the number of schools is less than one hundred and 
fifty; not more than three, if the number is less than one hundred; to hold in 
each inspection district at least two meetings in each year for the examination 
of teachers, aud to furnish each district clerk in the samea written notice of each 
meeting, to be posted by him in some conspicuous place in his district. Such 
notice shall contain the names of the towns embraced in the inspection district 
to which it relates, and the ‘ime, place, and objects of the meeting. The exam- 
ination of the teachers thus held shall be public, and shall be conducted by oral 
and written questions and answers, which shall be uniform in his district. 
Whenever, for any cause satisfactory to the county superintendent, any person 
desiring a certificate as a teacher, shall be unable to atrend upon such examina- 
tions, he may be examined at any time fixed by him, and if found qualified by 
law to teach, may receive a certificate of the proper grade, which shall remain 
in force until the next regular examination in such inspection district.” 

A bill was early introduced into the assembly, to buiid and establish, by an 
act of the legislature, anormal school in the city of Milwaukee. It was amended 
at least twice, and passed as follows: 

“Section 1. It is hereby made the duty of the board of regents of normal 
schools, to establish an additional normal school in the city of Milwaukee, in 
the fourth congressional district in this state, and to proceed to organize and 
conduct the same without impairing the efficiency of the normal schools 
already established as provided by section three hundred and ninety-nine of 
chapter twenty-six of the revised statutes of 1878, as soon as said board shall in 
its own judgment be able to provide from the funds at its disposal for the main- 
tenance of said school in said city of Milwaukee: proviéded, the said city of 
Milwaukee shall donate a site and a suitable building for said normal school in 
said city of Milwaukee, the location and plan of said building to be approved 
by said board of regents, and the said site and buildings to be together of a value 
not less than fifty thousand dollars. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the said board of regents to act upon the 
site and the plans of the building submitted to them within sixty days from the 
date of receiving the same upon their application therefor, and the said city of 
Milwaukee ghall, as soon thereafter as said board shall have approved said site 
and plans, proceed with the erection of said buildings in accordance with the 
plans adopted. 

Section 3. The terms of admission, courses of study, graduation, and all 
matters pertaining to the management of said normal school shall be under the 
control of said board of normal regents as provided by the revised statutes of 
1878. 

Section 4. Unless a site shall be tendered and plans for the building to be 
erected thereon submitted by said city of Milwaukee to said board of regents 
within one year from the passage of this act, all the requirements and _ provis- 
ions of the act shall be inoperative and void.” 

Several efforts have been made in the past twelve years, to grant to the grad- 


uates of the colleges and universities of the state, the privilege of having their 
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diplomas used, under certain conditions, as unlimited teachers’ certificates. 
This favor was awarded in 1866, to each graduate of the State Normal Schools, 
whose diploma, when countersigned by the State Superintendent, “ Shall be a 
certificate of qualification to teach in any common school of this State, and as 
such shall have the full force and effect of a first grade certificate, until anulled 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction.’ 

In 1868, the law was enacted to authorize the State Superintendent to “issue 
State certificates of high grade to teachers of eminent qualifications,” who should 
pass the requisite examination conducted by a board whom he appointed. This 
measure was secured with the idea of supplying an opportunity, such as the 
graduates of the colleges and universities sought, to obtain a life certificate to 
teach in the public schools of the state. 

Two years ago the State University was successful in inducing the legislature 
to bestow the privilege upon its graduates, similar to that given to the graduates 
of the full course in the State Normal Schools. The former are compelled to 
teach successfully in the public schools of the state for at least sixteen months, 
while the latter are required to do so only for eight months. 

This last winter, a bill granting the same privileges, under similar condi- 
tions, to the graduates of the denominational colleges and universities of the 
State, passed the Legislature, receiving the approval of a large majority of both 
houses. The following are the sections of the bill: 

“Section 1. After any person has graduated at any incorporated college or 
university located in the State of Wisconsin, whose courses of study are fully 
and fairly equivalent to the corresponding courses of study in the State Univer- 
sity, and after such graduate has successfully taught a public school in this state 
for sixteen school months, the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall have 
authority to countersign the diploma of such teacher, after such examination as 
to moral character, learning, and ability to teach, as to said Superintendent may 
seem proper and reasonable, and after having ascertained that the course of 
study from which such person has graduated, is fully and fairly equal to the 
corresponding course in the State University. 

“Section 2. Any person holding a diploma granted by any such aforesaid 
college or university, certifying that the person holding the same is a graduate 
of such college or university, shall, after his diploma has been countersigned by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction as aforesaid, be deemed qualified 
to teach any of the public schools of the State, and such diploma shall be a cer- 
tificate of such qualification until annulled by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction.” 





TuE state has never employed in any of its institutions a more pains-taking, 
conscientious, self-forgetful, and useful worker than Mr. A. D. Hendrickson, a 
former Superintendent of the Industrial School for Boys, at Waukesha. In 
writing, for the centennial exhibit in 1876, a brief history of our charitable and 
penal schools of the state, we spoke of his administration as having been “ re- 
markably successful.” We confess that we were greatly pained, a few months 
since, by the charges published in some papers of the state, that the books of the 
Industrial School at Waukesha would show that he had left the school, owing 
the state quite a large sum of money, which had not been refunded. We could 
not accept the statement, and believed that an investigation would establish his 
integrity. 

The Trustees of that institution ordered a thorough examination of all its 
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accounts with Mr. Hendrickson. A competent book-keeper was employed as an 
expert, to examine into the charges made against him, as ex-Superintendent of 
the school. The expert says, in his report: “I find that the amount due from 
Mr. Hendrickson, taking the cash-book for a basis (this ‘cash-book’ was the 
foundation for all charges made), is $28.49, instead of $3,038.68." The expert 
adds: “I found three bills that do not appear on the books,” “The amount of 
these bills is $113.73." Thus making Mr. H.’s indebtedness $142.27. One of 
these bills, amount $31.81, had been paid twice by Mr. H.; the other two, being 
duplicates, had been allowed twice, without the notice of Mr. H. or the book. 
keeper. The expert also showed, under head of “ Errors in Receipts as they 
appear on the Cash-Book,” that over $3,000 had been charged to Mr. H. that 
should not have been charged, and under the head of “ Items not Entered,” that 
Mr. H. showed bills receipted, which the book-keeper had himself numbered, 
filed, and listed as parts of the bills allowed by the Board, to the amount of over 
$700, for which he had received no credit. After the report was read to the 
Board, the following preambles and resolution were unanimously adopted: 

“ WHEREAS, The committee appointed to examine the accounts of A. D. Hen- 
drickson, having employed an expert, and said expert having examined said 
accounts and reported thereon; and 

“ WHEREAS, It is shown that there are some small errors only, — we may say, 
astonishingly small, considering the amount involved therein — which he has 
this day liquidated; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we believe Mr. Hendrickson, in his dealings with the institu. 
tion, was actuated by the best motives, and any charges or insinuations affecting 
his integrity to be entirely unfounded in fact,” 





The last Report of the Commissioner of Education for the United States pre- 
sents many facts of general interest, and which furnish opportunity for compar. 
isons, and instructive inferences. We glean a few ef the more interesting: 

Lega Scnoot AGE.— There are seventeen different school ages in the States 

‘and Tef¥itories, of which the longest, from the fourth to the twenty-first year, 
extends over seventeen years. The shortest, from the eighth to the fourteenth 
year, covers a period of six years only. Concerning these, the Commissioner re- 
marks: “ The first is practically too long for any public school system which 
does not include superior instruction, and the last is as evidently too short to 
allow the timely and effectual training which every child should receive. The 
period of ten years between the sixth and the sixteenth year is approved by 
many of our best educators as the most suitable for public elementary and sec- 
ondary instruction.” 

ScHoo. Porutatron. — The total school population in States and Territories 
for 1877 is 14,227,748; the total enrollment in public schools, 8,954,478; and the 
average daily attendance, 4,919,493. Seven States and six Territories do not re- 
port the item of average daily attendance. 

TEACHERS AND SaLaries, — The total number of teachers employed in public 
schools in the States and Territories (Idaho alone not reporting) is 259,296. In 
the cities, average monthly salaries are: men, $108.20; women, $35.93. All the 
States and Territories, except Florida, Georgia, New York, Oregon, Dakota, 
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daho, and Utah, report the average salary of teachers per month. This item 
ranges, for men, from $22.65, in Alabama, to $112.63, in Nevada; and for women, 
from $21.60, in Vermont, to $35.20, in Nevada. Alabama, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Indian Territory report the same average for 
both sexes. The greatest difference in the salaries of male and female teachers 
is in Arizona, where the average for the former is $100, and for the latter, $50. 


Tue TERRITORIAL Unit. — The oldest educational idea was that of Massa- 
chusetts, which looked to an elementary school in every town containing fifty 
householders, with a grammar school where there were fifty more householders. 
The township was the unit of the whole school system, and many thoughtful 
men are questioning whether it ought not to be restored to that position, instead 
of being broken into incohesive fragments called school districts, as is common 
now. The voice of the State Superintendents is believed to be uniformly in 
favor of the change. 


Text-Booxs. — From a desire to extend to every child the full advantages of 
school instruction, the laws of thirteen of cur States make provision for supply- 
ing indigeat pupils with the needful text-books free of charge. The benefits of 
this arrangement have given rise to considerable discussion of the question, 
whether the system of a free supply of books by school boards should not be 
made universal, instead of partial and discriminatiug as it is. Our two largest 
cities, New York and Philadelphia, have for a long time furnished free books; 
and smaller cities, such as Bath and Lewiston, in Maine; Fall River, in Massa- 
chusettsr Newark and Paterson, in New Jersey, have followed their example, 
Four of the States, too, now explicitly provide for allowing the system of free 
supply. One of these is Wisconsin. 
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“Tue LITERARY Success OF THE CENTURY.’’— An eminent English au- 
thority recently pronounced Scribner’s Monthly “ The greateat litarary success 
of the century.” The New England Journal of Education says: “ America may 
well be proud of such s magazine.” The Jélustrated London News considers it 
“one of the marvels of the day.” The London Illustrated (Penny) Paper says: 
“With its inimitably finished gems of drawing and engraving, it is the wonder 
and admiration of the art-world ” 

The April number just issued ends the XIXth volume, which is exceptionally 
brilliant. The New York Evening Post, Hartford Courant, and other papers, 
speak of the series by Eugene Schuyler on “ Peter the Great,” as “ the most nota- 
ble event in modern magazine literature.” The style is so simple, and yet so 
graphic, that it interests not only men of letters but the young, and is read as a 
text-book in the schools. It is understood that the causes and beginnings of 
Nihilism in Russia will be traced by Mr. Schuyler in the course of his narra- 
tive. Rev. Dr. Eggleston writes of George W. Cable and his story, “ The Gran- 
dissimes,” in Scribuer: “If Cable can hold that gait, the rest of us who write 
American stories must surrender to him. What a superb piece of work it is!” 
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Scribner's is the only American periodical that has yet established a large 
circulation abroad; the edition in England being 10,500. It now enters upon 
its second decade, and the work of winning a second hundred thousand at home, 
Its readers to-day are estimated at more than half a million. 

The publishers of Scribner announce that all new subscribers after this date 
who take the back numbers, beginning November last, will receive instead of 
the six unbound numbers, the bound volume, November, 79, to April, ’80 (con. 
taining all of * Success with Small Fruits, and the opening chapters of “ Peter 
the Great,” “ The Grandissimes,” and “ Louisiana’), without extra charge. The 
subscription price is $4.00 a year. 

Litreuw’s Living AGE.—The numbers of The Living Age for the weeks end. 
ing March 20th and 27th respectively, contain the following articles: Bishop 
Wilberforce, and The Romance of Modern Travel, Quarterly; British Light. 
houses, Edinburgh ; The Halcyon’s Nest, Macmillan; A Wild Irish Girl, Temple 
Bar,; The History of Writing, Something about Milk, and Artificial Production 
of Diamonds, Nature; Street Discords, Saturday Review ; Quarrels in a Library, 
and Mr. Bright as a Churchman, Spectator; with instalments of “ He that will 
not when he may,” by Mrs. Oliphant, and “Adam and Eve,” by the author of 
“Dorothy Fox.’ As a new volume begins with the number for April 3d, this is 
& good time to subscribe. For fifty-two numbers of sixty-four large pages each 
(or more than 3,300 pages a year), the subscription price ($8) is low; while for 
$10.50 the publishers offer to send any one of the American $4 monthlies or 
weeklies with The Living Age for a year, including the extra numbers of the 
latter, both postpaid. Littell & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 

Tue Nortu Amertcan Review for April opens with an interesting article 
vindicating Gen. McClellan's military career, up to the battle of Antietam, and 
which is to be finished in May. Then we have a paper onthe “ Relations of 
Canada with the United States; David Swing discusses the “ Southern Pulpit,” 
“The Third Term” is again presented affirmatively, by ex-Secretary Boutwell; 
Parnell discusses the “ Irish Land Question,” showing the reforms needed, and 
himself to be a better writer than heis orator. The Book Notices are by Edward 
Cary, and take up recent important works on finance. The North American 
deals with the vital, practical questions of the day. It is for sale by booksellers 
and news dealers generally. 


Remnants OF Earty Latrn, prepared by Prof. F. D. Allen, and published by 
Ginn & Heath, must prove very attractive and convenient for advanced and pro- 
gressing students in the language. It contains first, inscriptions, taken from 
various sources, and second, ancient remains from literary sources; the whole 
preceded by an introduction and followed by an index. ‘Teachers will find the 
book to throw light on some of the obscurities of Latin grammar. 


History oF THE HeBREws.— The attention of teachers and school officers 
who feel the importance of historical studies in schools, may well be directed 
afresh to “ The Ancient Hebrews,” a biblical history of the Jews from creation 
to the time of Christ, prepared by Abraham Mills, A. M., as a text-book for 
schools. This part of the history of nations is one quite too much overlooked. 
Anyone wishing to know more of the book can obtain a cepy for examination 
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at half price, by mail, post-paid. The regular price is $1.75, and the publishers 
are A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York and Chicago. 

An ELEMENTARY Guide to Determinative Mineralogy, by C. Gilbert Wheeler, 
professor in the University of Chicago, is pvblished by S. J. Wheeler, of the 
same city. It is based on a German work, by Weisbach, and follows Dana’s 
Mineralogy as to names of species, and physical and chemical characteristics 
It is chiefly confined to minerals found in the United States, and in the mining 
recions of Mexico, and is thus rendered very convenient for practical and more 
ordinary school room use. Price $1.00. Half price for introduction, or when 
sent as a sample to teachers. 

A.S. Barnes & Co. publish a ‘Primary,’ ‘Intermediate’ and ‘Advanced’ 
Writing Speller. These Spellers are very neatly gotten up, and must serve an 
admirable purpose. They are so arranged as to promote good writing as well as 
good spelling, and proceed upon the axioms “ we spell as we write ” and “ write 
as we spell.” Teachers may address 34 and 86 Madison street, Chicago. 

Cuart OF EncuisH History, by E. M. Lawney. The purpose of this chart is 
to present, in a clear and comprehensive manner, the most important and sug- 
gestive facts in English history from the time of the Normans to the present day. 
The central figure represents the sovereigns of England in the order of their 
succession, the date of accession, and years of reign, and forms the nucleii 
around which are gathered the data of contemporary history; the matter being 
so disposed as to give the reader an intelligent view of the social and political 
condition of any given period in the briefest practicable space. As an aid to 
further study, and as a reference map, it will be of special use to those who do 
not possess the books from which it was compiled, or who have uot time for in- 
dividual research. It can be used with any English history. It is 24x29 inches 
printed in two colors, with chromatic border, and handsomely mounted. Price 
$1.00 per copy. The publishers will send copies by mail on receipt of price. 
Address Claxton, Remsen and Haffelfinger, publishers, 624, 626 and 628 Market 
street, Philadelphia. 
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THE MONTH AT HOME. 

While the present winter has been very free from exciting events, it may prove 
to be quite fertile in historical results. It seems, at present, likely to mark an 
important turning point in the Indian policy of the nation. The treaty arranged 
between Secretary Schurz and the Ute chiefs, and now before the United States 
Senate for action, will constitute, if ratified, a long and desirable step in a new 
direction. 

Several decisions of the United States Supreme Court rendered within the 
past few weeks, have excited much attention among students of our political 
history. They affirm the constitutionality of the so-called Election Laws, and of 
certain acts of Congress designed to secure the fuller enforcement of the Four” 
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teenth Amendment. The interest attaching to these decisions arises from the 
fact that they are regarded by many as an important step in the general move: 
ment of our government towards centralization—another blow at “States 
Rights,” in fact, They certainly indicate an enlarged conception of the powers 
of Congress. 
vi M. de Lesseps is traveling in this country, having visited New York, San 
Francisco and other cities, in the interests of his Panama canal scheme. Ip 
consequence of this scheme, the “‘ Monroe Doctrine” has been made the subject 
of a message from the President, of a series of resolutions proposed in Congress, 
and of numberless editorials in the newspapers. 

How many teachers can trace the relation of the Monroe Doctrine tothe 
Panama Ship Canal ? 

The presidential pot is beginning to boil vigorously, especially in the Repub. 
lican household; but it is hardly worth while to commence naming prominent 
candidates. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


Much interest attaches to the English election taking place in Easter week 
Ere this reaches its readers, a new House of Commons will have been chosen. 
Both, parties, the Liberals and the Conservatives, appear to be confident of suc. 
cess, and the contest is being made with a warmth equal to anything known in 
this country. 

A war between Russia and China seems imminent. China has lately taken on 
a war.like mood, and is disposed to actively resist the Russian encroachments 
upon Central Asia. There is also considerable friction between Japan and 
China. 

In Russia, Gen. Loris-Melikoff has been appointed “ Director” of a “Su: 
preme Military Commission,” for the preservation of order, with powers which 
make him not only military governor of St. Petersburg, but also practically dic- 
tator of Russia. His measures, thus far, indicate a degree of good sense not 
common among Russian officials. 

An event worthy of some note is the completion of the St. Gotlard tunnel un- 
der the Swiss Alps, the longest tunnel in the world, on February 29th. It is 9Y. 
miles in length, and was made in 74g years for $9,700,000. The Mont Cenis tun. 
nel, 8 miles long, was done in 13 years for $15,009,000. The Hoosac tunnel took 
11 years and $13,000,000. 

In France, of late, the main topic of interest has been the legislative contest 
over the so-called Ferry Educational bill, a measure intended to place public in- 
struction under the complete control of the State, as opposed to religious orders. 
A fuller account of this matter will be given hereafter. 


NIHILISM. 


Every intelligent person in the country has met with the word Nihilism at 
least some scores, if not hundreds of times, in his past year’s reading. The per- 
son who has not thus encountered it would be accepted as a juryman without 4 
challenge. 
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But what does the word mean? The Nihilists belong to Russia; but are they 
apolitical party, a religious sect, or something less intelligible? Whatever they 
are, they seem to be filled with the destructive spirit. Dynamite and the bullet 
are their favorite agencies, and the Czar of all the Russias is the chief target of 
their assaults. 

Russia, the youngest in civilization of all the European nations, is also the 
least understood. It has been forcibly denominated “the great mystery and 
marvel of recent history.” Its social and political growth has gone on in the 
dark, away from the observation and the influence of the western nations; and 
sowe are not a little mystified at its striking contradictions, Moreover, the 
Slavonic temperamect, and emotional consitution generally, appears to be 
unique. One manifestation of its singularity is to be seen in the number and 
strangeness of Russian religious sects. 

But the latest and strangest of all Russian out-croppings, is Nihilism. The 
doctrine is simply and solely destructive. It asks, thus far, only for the annihi- 
lation of all existing institutions, government, society, religion, the family. 
“Take the earth and heaven, church and state, take kings and Deity, and spit 
on them — that’s our doctrine,” is one of their deliverances. Of the future, of 
what shall succeed the chaos at which they aim, they have nothing at all to say. 
Nihilism would seem to be socialism and atheism gone to seed. 

The movement is wholly confined to the upper classes of society, the peas- 
antry remaining untouched by it. Students, shop-keepers, old soldiers, and pub- 
lic officials, fill the ranks — the students of the universities being especially 
prominent. 

It seems incredible that a purely negative idea should command, in its service, 
the most intense zeal, and unhesitating self-sacrifice. But such is the fact. 
Young men and women, members of the nobility, give up wealth and social po- 
sition to become disciples and martyrs of the mysterious new faith, if faith it be. 
In their plots and attempts at assassination, they put their own lives in peril 
with a coolness and indifference which is doubtless born of a despondent and 
diseased view of life and the world — pessimism, in short. 

The workings of the sect are so thoroughly secret, that it is impossible to say 
whether its strength is still on the increase or not. Only time can determine. 
Meanwhile, the discomfort and perplexity of the government is extreme, and 
even the near future of the nation is a problem of intense interest. 


By the way, how many teachers in Wisconsin are reading the graphic history 
of Peter the Great, now running in Scribner's Monthly? 


THE EDITORS find room to record that Gen. FArRcHILD, of this State, our new 
minister to Spain, arrived at Madrid March 31, and had a brilliant reception at 
the royal palace. Later in the day he attended a buill-fight, at which the king, 
queen, and other notables, the two greatest bull-fighters in the country, and 15,000 
people were present. Such is Spain—in some things a century behind the 
times, but showing some signs of renovation and advancement. 

What is meant by a minister to a foreign country, teachers? Who have been 
ministers to Spain ? 
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NOTES. 





TEACHERS will do well to heed the sugges- 
tions conveyed by the advertisement of books 
on Botany, on the seco:.d page of the cover. 


E. S. Ricumonp, the principal of the free 
high school at Oregon, Dane county, writes 
that the schocl has recen ly opened with 3! 
pupils. 


Pror. G.S. MartIn, principal of the Water- 
loo graded school, 1s conducting an educa- 
tional column‘in the Waterloo Journal. 
The column is filled with both original and 
selected articles. 

Tue legislature, at its recent session, con- 
stituted Thursday, June 1(th next, as a legal 
holiday for this year. This was done in honor 
of the Soldiers’ Reunion at Milwaukee, and, 
specially for the day when Gen. Grant will be 
present. 


Miss Carp, superintendent of St. Croix 
county, writes, in reference to the opening ot 
the institute at Hammond: “Prof. Thayer 
is here, and able to take the work. We have 
66 members enrolled, with a good wo:king 
spirit.” 

Pror. Hutton, who had charge of the insti- 
tute at Portage, writes under date of March 
27th: ‘The institute closed to-night. We 
have had six full days’ work. Over one hun- 
dred and thirty were enrolled. <A very inter- 
esting lecture was delivered last evening, by 
Gen. Beadle, Superintendent of Public In 
struction of Dakota Territory.” 


Supt. Morean, of Green county, holds a 
private institute at Albany, opening March 
29th, and continuing four weeks. He informs 
the teache.s of his county that he expects to 
see present all those intending to teach the 
coming summer. He will follow, as nearly as 
possible, the outline of work published by 
the Institute Committee. 


WE LEARN that the Academy building at 
Marshall, in this county, is jor sale. The 
building was ought fora Norwegian Lutheran 
school, which it is now desired to locate else- 
where. There are no advanced schools of any 
kind in the vicinity, and hence there is an 
opening fora school of academic grade. In- 


formation may be obtained of Rev. A. Ander- 
son, Clinton Junction, or of T. W. Denison, 
Marshall. 





Ex-Surt. AMEs has been engaged to take 
the charge of the Stoughton High School— 
Prof. J. S. Maxson resigning. 


A F' EE high school was established early 
last fall at Depere, Brown county, with Prof, 
L. K. Strong, as the principal. 


Supt. Dore writes: “I have made out list 
or educational exhibit and sent it to the See. 
retary of the State Agricultural Society.” It 
will be published in a short time. 


AT the end of the first week of the institute 
at Plover, Portage county, the enrollmeat was 
%0. Prof. Salisbury is in charge. The work 
has been quite severe for him, as he is just 
convalescing after a sickness of nearly a 
month. 

Supt. West, of Rock county, reports in 
Evansville Review, that sixty pupils are en- 
rolled the present winter in the High School 
at that place, and twenty-two of them do not 
reside in the district. He thinks the whole 
school is ina prosperous condition. 

Tue Herald of Ellsworth, Pierce county, 
says ** The Teachers’ Institute held here last 
week was a complete success. A large num- 
ber of teachers were in attendance, and a good 
deal of work was done.’ This was a private 
institute, held under the management of Supt. 
McCleary, of that county. 

Pror. H. C. Curtis, the principal of the 
public school at Juneau, edits a column in 
school department in the * Telephone,” a pa- 
per published at that: lace. He is assisted 
by Prof. Clark, of the Horicon High School. 
The last number of this paper contains 8 
well-cons:dered article upon the adoption of 
the course of study for the ungraded schools, 
which has been published by the Institute 
Committee. 

Pror. THAYER was not able, on account of 
severe illness, to attend the institute held at 
Sumner, Barron county, two weeks in last 
month. A report of the institute, published 
in the Barron County Shield, shows that fifty 
members were enrolled, and that the superin- 
tendent of the county, Mr. H. J. White, took 
the charge of the work, and carried it through 
to the satisfaction of the teachers. The work 
mapped out by the Institute Committee and 
published in the outlines for the institutes, 
was followed as closely as practicable. 
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NOTES. 


Tue deaf mute graduates of Wisconsin = 
expected to have a grand time = — 
the city cf Madison, where the canst . 
js to be held. Every preparation 1s cing 
made to meke it a success. Mr. Lareom, s ns 
retary, has just procured from Governor ae 
the uze of the Legislative Chamber for hold- 
ing the meetings in. Mr. J. J. Murphy 
will be the orator of the day. Of course, 
ghere will be other speakers. 

River Fats is still exercised over the ques- 
tion whether it shall er. ct this year a school- 
house in the place of the one burned down 
last year. The proposition is to build at the 
cost of about $11,000. The point to be reach- 
ed is whether the house shall have an actual 
reference to the advantage of the children, or 
to the amount of taxes to be raised, the con- 
yenience of persons or the rivalries of the 
different localities in the village. 

We acknowiedge an exceedingly pieasant 
visit from Hon. W. H. H. Beadle, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Dakota Ter- 
ritory. He has been visiting several States 
in the East, and gathering information to 
guide himself in the future management of 
the public schools of that Territory. Mr. 
Beadle, who, by the way, was a“ soldier boy” 
for over five years in our army, and was raised 
tothe rank ofa general, is thoroughly inter- 
ested in the work now committed to his 
charge. Under his intelligent and energetic 
supervision, the school system of Dakota will 
be established on a superior and enduring 
foundation. 


Pror. Beck, of the Pla'teville Normal 
School, consents to take the charge of an ed- 
ucational column inthe Witness, published 
attnat p'ace. Inreference to the column, he 
gays: 

“It is the design to make it, as far as possi- 
ble, a@ means of communication between 
teachers and friends of education in the 
county, and an aid in the improvement of the 
schovlz aud the work done in them, by what- 
ever Means at its command may seem to be 
adapted to this end.” 


Supt. Dike, of Polk county, publishes the 
following: 


The attention of teachers is called to the 
course of study for ungraded schools, pub- 
lished in connection with the circular for the 
Teacher's Institutes to be held during the 
current year. This course of study will be 
fund highly practicable, and every teacher 
should become familiar with it. In’a county 
like ours, where teachers are constantly 
changing, a uniform course of study 1n ali the 
schovis uf ihe county, would be the dawn of 
an educational millenium; pupils would reap 
the benctit of itina more systematic devel- 
opment of the mental facuities and a more 
thorough knowledge of the branches studied; 
half of the time, now worse than lost in “get- 
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ting star‘ed ** at the commencement of each 
term, would be saved to study and advance- 
ment. 


WE clip the following from the Kenosha 
Telegraph. Itis written by the enterprising 
superintendent of that county, D. A. Mahoney. 
In no other portion of the State has the sys- 
tem of public schools gained a firmer foot- 
hold. <A portion of the intelligence con- 
veyed by this article is certainly cheering: 

‘* Last winter our Legislature passed a com- 
pulsory school law. Upon reading the act, 
we we e of he opinion that i: contained too 
Many provisions —thatit was not thorough 
enough. O° onnell used to say that he could 
drive a coach and four through an act of Par- 
liament, but a freight train might be run 
through the loop-holes of this law. Never- 
theless, the law went into effect, and we have 
had a chance to watch its workings for six 
months. We are free to confess that the law 
has operated more beneficially than we sup- 
posed it would. There are many pupils en- 
rolled in our schools this wizter who have 
never been there before. In nearly every dis- 
trict there has hitherto been one or two fam- 
ilies which did not send their children to 
school — the law has had the effect of bring- 
ing most of these children to school. As a 
general thing our peopte are law ab.ding. The 
Germans, as a class, obey the law. They have 
been accustomed to such a law in the old 
country, and take it as a matter of course here. 
Whatever of opposition we tind, comes from 
Americans, English, and Irish. One English- 
man, in somers, cursed the director roundly 
because he told him lie must send his chii- 
dren to school. We believe, however, that in 
most districis the opposition will die out, and 
that the law will resuit very beneficiaily in 
the end. 

It isa fact, however, that in most districts 
where the law would do the inost good, it ig 
not observed in the least. The law requires 
the school board to meet on the first Monday 
i» Feoruary, to make ont a list of those chii- 
dren who are not in attendance at any school, 
and to file the same with the clerk. “ Fearing 
that the school boards would forzet ir, the 
superintendent gave notice through the Edu. 
cational of the time of meeting. In mos: of 
the districts the board met and fulfilled the 
requirements of the law; in other d Stricts, 
and some are those where the law is most 
needed, nothing was done. Now we know of 
several boys and girls in those districts who 
are unnecessarily kept from school. The 
members of the board are awure of the same 
fict. We find boys loafing around in stores, 
blacksmith shops, and depots. who ought to 
bein school. Wiy are they not in school? 
simply because the district boards are not 
mindful of their duti.s. Now we have come 
to the conclusion that the laws must be en- 
forced. If other laws were violated as often 
and as readily as school laws are, we would be 
ina state of anarchy. We believe that if the 
boards will meet, make out a list of children 
who are not attending school, and then notify 
the parents of such cnildren to send them to 
school, that in nine cases out often it will 
have the desired effect. No parent will will. 
fully violate the law if he thinks that the 
board means business. A little more energy 
on the part of a few district boards, and we 
will not have to report 1,100 children as not 
having attended school this year, as we did 
last year. 
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RIcHLAND county is making preparations, 
through its superintendent of public schools, 
to present, at its County Fair next fall, a fine 
exhibition of the pupils’ work in all its 
schools of different grades. Supt. Parsons 
has issued acircular giving directions to the 
teachers in the selection and preparation of 
the materials for the exhibit. 

Supt. Parsons, of Richland county, writes 
to his teachers as follows, in respect to the 
Institute circular for this year: 

I am pleased to see by this circular that the 
State begins to realize the importance of giy- 
ing the child-en, the beginners, the right 
start. You will notice that the circular deals 
wholly with classes in the second reader and 
below. This is certainly an excellent idea, 
and one that will greatly assist those that ex- 
pect to enter the school room the coming 
summer. oe 

Pror. C. L. Husss, superintendent of Jef- 
ferson county, has issued a circular inviting 
the schools under his jurisdiction to furnish 
educational work for the Jefferson County 
Fair, to be held next fall. In this circular he 
published the following interesting item: 

“Something over a year ago, Supt. C.J. 
Collier issued a circular entitled * Preparation 
Work for County Fuir,’ setting fort the work 
to be prepared, the manner in which it should 
be prepared, and plans for raising money for 
the erection of a school building on the fair 
grounds at Jefferson. Very few teachers in- 
terested themselves in the matter, aud owing 
to Supt. Collier's poor heaith he was unable 
to do much. The few schools that raised 
money have appropriated it to some other en- 
terprise. All admit the need of such a build 
ing if we are to continue our annual school 
exhibits, and all who have inspected the 
school work are agreed as to its continuance. 
You are aware that the county board has ap- 
——. $100 for the erection of a school 

uilding on the fair ground, to be paid when 
it shall be shown that $400 have been raised 
and expended by the schools. Now, do not 
say that $100 isa jarge amount of munecy to be 
raised. If we consider that there are about 
160 teachers required to teach the schools of 
the county, we shall see that each school has 
only about $2.50 to raise. This is a trivial 
amount to raise even in a small district.” 


Ox the 13thof January, Gen. Grant met the 
principals, of the public schools of Pittsburg, 
Penn. ; and, in an address to them, gave utter- 


ance to the following thoughts: 

There is no interest in our country which I 
feel deserves more to be fostered than that of 
the public school. Intelligence is the securi- 
ty of the Republic, as ignorance is the uphold- 
ingof monarchy. To insure ourselves against 
the disasters of war, particularly of civil war, 
we want education diffused, that the minds 
of our youth may be sufticiently taught toread 
and to distinguish between right and wrong; 
and with such education universally diffused 
the Republic can never be in danger. I only 
regret that the statistics show in our country 
as much illiteracy as is shown. J was sur- 
prised at some figures that I heard repeated 
within a few days; but, when we consider the 
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infancy of our public school 

prcsadiy not so much to be wonkeehel Mite 
hope is that the day will come, and that 
far distant, when the school facilities pens 
where will be so that every child ma, i 
the opportunity of receiving a common sche 
education at the expense of the State; pi 
- yong Phar pee that there should po 

such State s Unio 
petty ate of this Union a compulsory edu. 


Tue committee selected by the Sanitary 
Engineer (New York), to examine designs for 
a public school-house in that city, have made 
their report. The plans were to be drawn 
with spec‘al reference to convenience of ar- 
rangement for school purposes, security 
against fire, and facility for egress, distriby- 
tion of light, ventilation and heating, and 
drainage, and other sanitary appointments, 
Four prizes were offered, and there was a gen- 
eral competition among leading architects 
from various sections of the country. The 
successful competitors were: First prize, 
$250, Arthur T. Matthews, of Oakland, Cal.; 
second, $125, Samuel F. Thayer, of Boston; 
third, $75, H. C. Koch & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; fourth, $50, R. G. Kennedy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Tue members of a primary class in a school 
in one of our inland cities, were told, a short 
time since, to learn all that they could about 
George Washington, and to be prepared the 
next week to report. The eventful morning 
arrived, and the first youngster came up at the 
tap of the bell, and declared that his mother 
could not tell him a thing about George Wash- 
ington. (His mother graduated from a high- 
toned, classical seminary.) He was retired, 
and the next hopeful, after twisting two but- 
tons off his jacket, had the dense gloom that 
surrounded the occasion enlightened by 4 
flickering gleam of remembrance, and hastily 
stammered out, ** He—he married a widow.” 
Where are the future statesmen of the coun- 
try to come from? 


A CORRESPONDENT asks the questien,“Which 
is correct, ** Smith's, Jones’, and Brown's 
wives went shopping together,’ or ‘ Smith's, 
Jones’, and Brown’s wife went shopping to- 
gether??? Neither, as far as the word Jones’ 
is concerned; that should be Jones's. The 
correct way of writing the sentence is: 
“Smith's, Jones's, and Brown's wife went 
shopping together.” See Brown’s Grammar of 


English Grammars, p. 510, Obs. 23. He gives 
the rule as follows: ‘*Where two or more 
nouns of the possessive form are in any way 
connected, they usually refer to things indi- 
vidually different but of the same name; and 
when such is the meaning, the governing 
noun, which we always suppress somewhere 
to avoid tautology, is understood wherever the 
sign is added without it.” 
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NOTES. 


pror. Tos. E. ANDERSON has invented a 
very ingenious apparatus called the Black- 
poazd Parallel Ruler and compass. It enables 
the operator to perform all work upon the 
blackboard without the aid of any other in- 
strument. It rules in both directions, and 
gives yertical and horizontal parallels the full 
extent of theboard. It acts quickly, noise- 
ilessly, accurately. There is no part but what 
g suspended—the hands of the operator are 
free. It does not touch the board exceptin g | 
by a wood pad and then only very lightly. It | 
is graduated for measuring in any direction— | 
and carries a protractor for geometrical draw- 
ing. It is notatall in the way and can by no 
means mar the surface of the board. All 
teachers who have seen it in operation, pro- 
nounce it an excellent thing. 

Ex-Supt. O'HeRRIN, of Oak Creek, Milwau- 
kee county, writes as follows in regard to 
his school: ‘I have introduced the ‘course 
of study’ into my school, and I must say it 
has proved satisfactory so far. I had an ex- 
amination in the middle form, with a view of 
promoting some of its members, the last of 
February; but I found their kno«ledge of the 
subjects was rather superficial. The work for 
the middle form during this month will be 
confined principally t» reviewing, and look- 
ing up what they are deficientin. The class 
in the upper form will complete their work by 
the middle of April, with the exception of 
drawing and music. I was unable to do any- 
thing in the way of drawing, owing to a lack 
of black board surface. I must confess I do 
not understand music well enough to teach 
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it. The pupils in this school were pretty 
thorough in their work when I took charge of 
it; that is why Iam able to do such good 
work.” 


ARTICLE seven of the Educational Bill 
framed by Jules Ferry, and now under dis 
cussion in the French Assembly, contains the 
following provision, which excites the sharp- 
est opposition to the Bill: It forbids any 
one to teach wo has not passed astated ex- 
amination an: received a certificate of quali- 
fication. Hitherto, while all other teachers 
have been required to undergo strict examina- 
tions. the members of any of the holy orders 
have been exempted from the requirement. 
As a consequence, the public schools in many 
parts of the republic are in the hands of wo- 
men who know comparatively little of the 
matter to be taught, and nothing of the im- 
proved methods into which the graduates of 
the teachers’ training schools of the country 
have been inducted. 


A TEACHER in # country school in the 
county of Waukesha, furnishes for the Free- 
man a report of his school, which was organ- 
ized under the scheme published by the In- 


stitute Committee. He taught four months, 
beginning Nevember i7th last, and had 
eighteen pupils in the lower form, and thir- 
teen inthe middle, and three in th upper. 
He gives the number of days each pupil wag- 
present, and his standing in scholarship and 
deportment. It is an interesting statement, 


Pror. J. M. Rair, of Two Rivers, writes: 
‘*My school work is very pleasant. I heve 
been received very kindly among the teachers 
of the county. Manitowoc and Two Rivers 
hoid joint teachers’ meetings to talk up wsys 
and means of systematizing more fully our 
work in the several grades.” 
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NENT FREE Musical Herald 


A Journs] of 28 pages, for Teachers, Stndents, 
and all loversof Music. The foremost writers 
in all departments of musical cu'ture, includ- 
ing Voice, Piano, Organ, Orchestra! Instru- 
ments, Chore] Music, both SscuLar and Sa- | 
CRED, Harmony, Theory, ete., have been 
engaged, making it a journal indispensible to | 
& Goop Mu-ical Education. Pastors and | 
CHORISTERS, ORGANISTS and Cuorrs, will be | 
serially interested in the depariment of | 
Church and Sunday School Music. | 
Terms, $1.50 a year, wuich includes 


$10 WORTH OF MUSIC 


of tue highest character. Address Tux Mv- | 


SICAL HERALD Co,, Music Hall, Buston, Mass. 
Send s‘amp for postage. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRy, 
Established in 1837, 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mountod 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
cheols, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarnis, Tower Mocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Varpuzas & Firr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnat, 





$728 WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly Outfitfree. Address True &Co, 
Augusta, Maine. 


TEACHERS 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 





500 Practical Problems 


In Arithmetic, neatly and plainly printed on 
separate siips of cardboard, npiform in rize, 
and so errenged that these of the same kird 
are of the same color. The numbers of the 
problems correspond to the num!ers of the 
answers inthekey. Have been sold in eleven 
different states, and pronounced “ the thing” 
to save the eacker’s mind and time. In a 
neat box, $1 per set, post paio, b return mail. 
C. MASON, 
Jucksonville, il. 
Prin. Eng. Training Schovl. 


per day at home. Samples 
$5 to $90 worth $5 free. Address STIN- 
son &Co., Portiand, Maine. 








McGUFFEY’S 
Revised Readers and Speller, 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS 


Are the latest, the most attractive, and the best Readers published, 
They cover a wider range of the best English literature than any 
other series. 

They contain selections from the writings of 200 standard authors, 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other 
series. 

They are embellished with 274 engravings, all new, by 60 of the 
best artists in America. 

They are adapted to Modern Methods of teaching. 

The Typography, Printing, and Binding are in the highest style 
of the booking-making art. 


400,000} ORR FENBS Tes FBRSABA | 100,000 





P R I C E S . Exchange. wg pt Ao 


McGurrey’s Revisep First READER, 10 12 
McGurrey’s Revisep Seconp READER, 15 20 
McGurrey’s Revisep Tutrp READER 20 * 80 
9 ~ 
McGurrey’s Revisep FourtH READER 29d 136 
? 
McGurrey’s Revisep FirrH READER 40 dd 
» 2 | > ~ 
McGurrey’s Revisep Sixto READER 00 70 
b] 
McGurrey’s RevisEp Ec.tectic SPELLER,  .10 15 


THE LITERARY WORLD, Boston: 

We must say of MeGuffey’s Revised Readers that the selections, both in prose 
verse, are uncommonly good; the gradation is judicicus; and our most eminent 
authors are represented. The compiler’s constant aim is obvious, to produce 
proper ethical results in connection with drill in reading; and the books asa 
whole, as we have reason to testify from severa] weeks ot actual trial, are very 
fascinating for pleasure reading. 

Therr great charm, however, ts tin their pictures, which it 73 no exaggeration to 
say are in the best style, both as respects drawing and engraving, now compassed by 
American art. There are any number of cuts scattered lavishly through these 
books which are equal in beauty and des gn and delicacy of execution to the 
best work that has been seen in the magazines. We can say no more. 





Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras. 
Harvey’s Readers and Spellers. 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 


Harvey’s Language Course. 
Eclectic Geographies, Wisconsin Edition. 
Ec'ectic System of Penmanship, Etc., Etc. 
PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & Co., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 





